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BETWEEN ISSUES 





THERE’s NEWS this week in the back of our book—on 
pages 28 and 29, to be precise. There we introduce the first 
of a group of guest drama critics, and a new music column 
by Hibbard James. 

Page 28’s “On Stage” column bears the name of Henry 
Popkin, a member of the English Department at Brandeis 
University and a contributor to Kenyon Review, Sewanee 
Review, Commentary, Midstream and other journals. Mr. 
Popkin examines John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger—and 
other guests will review other major plays of the season— 
because Joseph T. Shipley (whose association with this 
magazine dates from its founding) is on a leave of absence, 
from which he will return some time in 1958. No single 
person could duplicate Mr. Shipley’s comprehensive cover- 
age of all the Broadway and off-Broadway offerings, but 
our guest-critic system will take care of at least a dozen 
of the season’s more serious offerings. Next on the program: 
Algene Ballif reviewing Meyer Levin’s Compulsion. 

On page 29, we inaugurate a new feature—a review of 
the world of music, with special emphasis on the music 
most readers can hear most comfortably: the recorded 
variety. This new column will appear every few weeks. 
Hibbard James, who will conduct it, is a Harvard graduate 
who has been active in musical affairs in Boston and New 
York. A baritone soloist with the Boston Symphony and 
Boston Pops Orchestras, he served on the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music for two years and 
had his own radio program on Boston’s station WMEX. In 
New York, he has been co-producer, founder and director 
of the Chamber Opera Players, and has written for Opera 
News and other publications. Until recently, he contributed 
a music column to the Village Voice in New York. 
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FateruL Anniversary: November 7 (or October 25, by} fro 


the pre-1917 Russian calendar) is the 40th anniversary off ear 
the overthrow of Russia’s democratic Provisional Govern. } dai 
ment by Lenin’s Bolsheviks. It was an event about which! poli 
more propaganda has been circulated than practically any! her, 
other in the last century. Now, in the post-Stalin era, the mil; 
judgments of the most authoritative scholarship are fairly 
well in accord with the view of leading democrats in 1917— 
though this was not the case in 1927 or 1937. Comradel 
Khrushchev and his associates have scheduled mammoth? 
celebrations of “October” and are offering it to under. 
developed countries in Asia and Africa as a model for 
historical progress. 
Tue New Leaper will mark this anniversary with two 
articles in the next issue. The first, by Michael Karpovieh 
will attempt to place the entire year 1917 (the aie 
revolution of March as well as Lenin’s later coup) in the 
perspective of Russian and general European history. The 
second article, by Boris Souvarine, will examine the promises 





of Lenin, Trotsky and other Communist leaders just before! 
and after seizing power as well as the mechanisms used in 
seizing it. | 
Professor Karpovich, of course, spent a quarter of a cen-| 
tury at Harvard after arriving here as the Russian democ-| 
racy’s chargé d’affaires in the spring of 1917. He is author of} 
several authoritative works on Russian history, including the 
classic Imperial Russia 1801-1917, and was responsible for 
the conclusion of Paul Miliukov’s three-volume study of 
Russian culture. Mr. Souvarine is best known for his 
pioneering biography of Joseph Stalin, issued shortly before "HE 
World War II. Since the war, he has published the authorita } ff fici, 
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hree Views of Sputnik 


In last week’s issue, Tris Coffin reported that “Washington 

} has the drawn face and wide pupils of a man suffering 

5, by} from shock” as a result of the Soviet Union’s successful 
ry off earth satellite. Sooner or later, it must be supposed, this 
ver ; shock will wear off and an earnest reappraisal of U. S. 
which | policy commence. To aid this reappraisal, THe New LEapEr 
y any here opens a discussion of the political, scientific and 
i, the military implications of Sputnik. Thomas K, Finletter, 


Air Secretary in the Truman Administration, is a member 
of the Democratic Advisory Council. Arnold Wolfers, for 
many years a professor of international relations at Yale, 
is now Director of the Washington Center of Foreign 
Policy Research. Edgar Ansel Mowrer, the famous prewar 
and wartime foreign correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News, is now editer of Western World. Other views will 
follow in later issues. 
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before "HE RussIAN launching of an arti- 
norit ) ft ficial earth satellite is a major 
vent in modern history, technically 
nd politically. 
From the technical point of view, 
have known for some time that 
he Russians were engaged in a 
sh program to catch up with and 
upass the United States in air- 
g |plomic power. Even though it is our 
11 |Povernment’s policy to be most se- 
12 [pret about these matters, enough has 


By Thomas K. Finletter 


Sputnik is not to be disregarded. 
There it is, up in the heavens, and 
we in America can see it at certain 
times and places. It is sensational 
proof of something. But of what? 
Sputnik has an importance far be- 
yond the technical conclusions which 
the scientists and the engineers may 
draw from it. They apparently be- 
lieve that Sputnik shows that the 
Russians have now built rocket en- 
gines with something like twice the 


14 [heen told publicly for us to under- thrust of our comparable engines. 
a d that the Russians have sur- And they also seem to think that the 


fact that the Russians have been 
able to put Sputnik into its orbit by 
a three-stage rocket shows a very 
high electronic ability. We had fallen 
into the error of thinking that the 
Russians were not much good at 
electronics, and Sputnik seems to 
show that we were wrong. 

So the significance of all this in 
terms of weapons is that the Russians 
have developed a sufficient thrust in 
their rocket engines and are on the 
road to solving the problems of elec- 
tronic guidance—thereby solving two 


21 | pissed us in the thrust (horse-power) 
of their jet engines, that they have 
leveloped fine aircraft—both fight- 
ts and bombers, that they apparently 
24 | (te ahead of us in the intermediate- 
27 | fange ballistic missile (1,500 miles) , 
at they have launched one intercon- 
9 inental ballistic missile and, of 
30 |urse, that they have developed and 
have a stockpile of fission and hydro- 
#n bombs. The details of all these 
matters were known mainly by the 
Mperts and the specialists. The pub- 
=} was not disturbed with them. But 
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AND DISARMAMENT 





out of the three basic problems of 
the intercontinental ballistic missile. 
The third is the problem of re-entry 
—that is, how to prevent the ICBM 
from burning up when it re-enters the 
atmosphere after its long flight in the 
thin air above. Perhaps the Russians 
have solved that, too. They certainly 
are getting experience in it, since 
they seem to have fired many more 
intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
than we. 

The political significance of Sput- 
nik is more important. This dramatic 
event shows beyond any doubt that 
the Russians are determined to get 
air-atomic supremacy over the United 
States. If they ever get that, they 
will have us at their mercy—us and 
the rest of the world. 

It has been difficult for us to take 
this Russian threat as seriously as 
we could, for we had the experience 
of having, for nearly ten years after 
the war, a monopoly or an over- 
whelming superiority in air-atomic 
weapons. We got to thinking of them 
as our exclusive property, and our 





main worry about them was that 
somebody would learn the secret. 
Sputnik has raised the question of 
how possible it is to keep secrets in 
science. In the name of secrecy, we 
did some dreadful things to our tra- 
ditional respect for human liberty, 
due process of law, and the rights of 
men. During this “safe” phase when 
we were the strongest military power 
on earth, untouchable by anyone 
else, our foreign policy also took cer- 
tain fixed lines; and these need 
changing just as much as does our 
thinking about the weapons them- 
selves. 

Of course, the first thing we must 
do is to take this thing seriously. The 
present phase is what might be called 
the “unsafe” phase. We are only now 
beginning to comprehend it. This is 
the phase when, if war comes, even 
if we win it (if there is any such 
thing as winning this kind of war) 
American cities will be destroyed by 
the dozens and Americans killed and 
injured by the millions. 

In short, our superiority has gone 
and the safe period is over. This is 
a dreadful shock, and we have tried 
to avoid thinking of it by various 
devices. One is to talk of an atomic 
stalemate, which is another way of 
saying that all this is too horrible to 
happen and that therefore the Rus- 
sian leaders will not allow it to 
happen. Unfortunately, we cannot 
count on the wisdom of the Russian 
leaders to that extent—not when our 
survival is involved. 

The Russians also do not seem to 
like the present state of affairs be- 
cause they know that they would be 
destroyed if war were to break out. 
They must also know that it is quite 
possible that this may happen even 
though they and we may not want 
it. Wars have done this often in the 
past. And so the Russians are driving 
to change this state of affairs. Their 
plan obviously is to get absolute air- 
atomic supremacy over the United 
States. By this, I mean that Russia 
is trying to get such a superiority in 
the weapons of the future, especially 
in their quality, that it will be able 





to make an attack on the U.S. which 
will knock out our ability to hit back 
at them, or at least will knock out 
enough of our strategic air forces so 
that our counter-attack will be one 
which it can accept. If the Russians 
ever get to that stage, and it is quite 
possible technically that they can—if 
we allow them to—we will be at 
their mercy. 

This, I think, we must take as the 
meaning of the symbol of Sputnik. 
The Russians have, as it were, told 
us what they are going to do. Now 
it is up to us to do something about 
it. The first thing to do is to decide 
that we are not going to allow them 





NEW DEFENSE CHIEF NEIL McELROY 


to get this air-atomic superiority over 
us. We can stop them from getting it. 
There is no point in exaggerating 
Russian abilities in these matters. For 
a long time now we have been under- 
estimating them; let us not now over- 
estimate them. All we need is a state 
of mind. We have the scientists, we 
have the engineers, and we have the 
character to be superior to them in 
the race for the weapons of the fu- 
ture. All we need, as I say, is the 
decision to be superior so far as 
weapons are concerned. 

But we do need a further decision. 
Obviously a world of the Commu- 
nists and ourselves in a weapons race 
like this is not what we want to see 





in our day of world responsibility, 
So, moving from a_ position of 
strength, that is, from being superiorl 
to the Russians in air-atomics, wee 
should then lead in working for the/ 





control of these weapons of war. 

At first, in 1945 and 1946, when 
we had a monopoly in these weap} 
ons, we made generous proposals forg, 
a system of enforced disarmament, 
But these proposals were not ach oan a 
ceptable to the Russians and there). at 
is indeed some question whether they}, +. 
would have been acceptable to the he futt 
American people. It is asking a goods¢ jay: 
deal to expect a people with over g,yi 
whelming superiority in weapons 
either to be willing to give them up 
or to understand that the superiority 
is not going to last. 

Now it is different. Now we woul 
not be giving up a monopoly ora 
superiority in the air-atomic weapons 
if we should agree to their contro, 
limitation or even their eliminatio 
from all national arsenals. Disarma 
ment is now a practical policy fo 
the United States, and therefore on 
which perhaps we would accept. develop 

It is possible that it may be praty,tarig 
tical and acceptable for the Russian}: ut 
also. It may be that one of the reasons 
the Russians did not like our previous rojects 
proposals was that when they were ompeti 
made the Russians would have beer arefull 
acting from a position of inferiority. axpayel 
But now they are at least our appro%i-}on for 
mate equals in modern weapons ant}e.i i. 
are aiming to be our superiors. M.aqer, 
we make it clear to them that thejit. oy 
are not going to be our superiors a gers—z 
that it would be wise for them to >} i. 
settle for not blowing up the worl,» to 
they may agree. Lenin said that tlhe sate] 
capitalist and the Communist 5)*§tates , 
tems were doomed to fight it out ing with 
war. But then he knew only the weaPioverwhe 
ons of World War I. It is possible budget ; 
that his successors are flexible}, Cong 
enough to think that Communism wilf_ }, mig 
do better without a hydrogen Wileratic re 
than with one. nd sour 

Thus Sputnik calls on us for tcjoys a, 
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HATEVER ELSE the Soviet sat- 
ellite may have accomplished, 
+ has struck a nasty blow at Ameri- 
an prestige abroad. That is no 
 &fmean accomplishment at a time when 
there acillating countries in Asia and 
they lA frica are looking for the wave of 
) tebe future and wish to be on the side 
000f maximum promise. An impression 
Over“ Soviet technological superiority is 
P"Shyarticularly serious because in Amer- 
” UWican propaganda to the outside world 
kuch superiority—industrial, scien- 















oversold, perhaps) as the distin- 
uishing American trade-mark. 
Ironically, taken by itself the So- 
iet satellite offers no proof that the 
oviet Union has overtaken this 
ountry in know-how or technical 
roficiency. The significance of the 
tellite lies in another field. Its early 
evelopment shows clearly that a to- 
alitarian government able to operate 
vithout concern for the public can 
ress and rush military and other 
rojects at will, while its democratic 
ompetitor must move slowly and 
““tarefully in order not to antagonize 
ory. axpayers, consumers, and_ spokes- 
en for rival branches of the armed 
rvices. At a time when the Soviet 
aders were whipping their scien- 
thetpists, engineers and industrial man- 
gers—and paying them well for the 
ob—into whatever action was need- 
orld to produce both the ICBM and 
t tithe satellite in advance of the United 
*)* States, our administration was mov- 
ut Bling with the caution dictated by its 
"eF overwhelming concern for a balanced 
sible udget and by the prevailing mood 
xiblen Congress. 
will Tp might be argued that the demo- 
W\cratic requirements of public consent 
nd sound finance are things so pre- 
"cious as to compensate for any ad- 
- "Wantage our totalitarian opponent 
nm may gain from freely exploiting its 
People in a race for international 
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ific and technological—has been sold ° 


By Arnold Wolfers 


prestige. After all, in the long run 
the alignment of nations will not be 
determined by sheer propaganda vic- 
tories or by such intangibles as the 
appeal of alleged technological supe- 
riority. The decisive factor will be 
the eventual distribution of military 
power. 

But has not the balance of mili- 
tary power also been affected by the 
Soviet victory in the satellite race, 
which was surely more than a pres- 
tige victory such as a country may 
win at the Olympic Games? Only the 
expert can evaluate the military 
value of “moons” that are capable 
of circling the earth and thus the de- 
gree to which their early possession 
by one side affects the balance of 
military power. The mere fact of the 
existence of this new and startling 
contraption does not provide us with 
any clear evidence of its military sig- 
nificance. Yet, the proper American 
response to the satellite must be based 
upon an evaluation of its military 
significance, since military prepared- 
ness rather than international “pres- 
tige” should be the primary guiding 
consideration. 

Probably, no weapons expert will 
deny that any country which ob- 
tained a monopoly of the means with 
which to spot targets and guide mis- 
siles to their targets from the vantage 
point of outer space would have a 
substantial military advantage. It 
would have a far greater advantage, 
however, if it possessed missiles ca- 
pable of reaching their targets, mis- 
siles without which the benefits of 
spotting and guiding would be wast- 
ed. Therefore, what made the appear- 
ance of the Soviet satellite so serious 
militarily was the light it threw on 
the earlier announcement of a Soviet 
ICBM. The satellite destroyed any 
illusions or doubts which still re- 
mained regarding the truth of this 
earlier announcement. Therefore, be- 


fore the U.S. can afford to engage in 
a race for satellites—and possibly for 
even more spectacular outer-space 
successes, such as visits to the moon 
—the immediate task which confronts 
us is a careful evaluation of the mili- 
tary need for early success in the 
field of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. To yield to the temptation and 
public pressure for satellite develop- 
ment and for propaganda victories, 
merely to wipe out the humiliating 
blow suffered by this country in re- 
cent weeks, might have serious mili- 
tary consequences. 

Even an unrestrained concentra- 
tion of effort and expenditure on the 
ICBM, considered today’s ultimate 
weapon, might, paradoxically enough, 
be a fatal blunder. Such concentra- 
tion would be safe only if new and 
additional appropriations permitted 
it to come out of funds supplementary 
to the present overall military budget. 
But if, as must be feared, the overall 
defense budget remains at its present 
level, the question becomes not one 
of evaluating the ICBM and the satel- 
lite as military weapons but rather 
one of comparing the value of these 
super-weapons with the value of the 
other, more conventional, non-thermo- 
nuclear and non-total-war weapons 
which are bound to be squeezed out 
of the budget by any shift of funds 
to the more spectacular instruments 
of warfare. In such a comparison, 
even the ICBM may emerge as less 
important than first imagined. 

Quite conceivably, this country, 
with its ring of bases around the cir- 
cumference of Soviet territory, can 
strike a truly devastating retaliatory 
blow at the Soviet Union even with- 
out intercontinental missiles. Such a 
blow then could make a resort to 
total nuclear war suicidal for the So- 
viets even though they alone pos- 
sessed ICBMs with which to strike 
effectively at targets in the United 





States and could guide them from 
outer space. The fact that the Soviets 
would be able to make their attack 
peculiarly murderous because of their 
newly developed super-weapons would 
not make such an attack any less 
suicidal provided the West possessed 
the capacity for devastating retalia- 
tion, though with less spectacular 
means of delivery. 

On these assumptions our ability 
to deter the Soviets from launching 
an all-out nuclear war remains as- 
sured even if we have not yet devel- 
oped ICBM, satellites or manned plat- 
forms in outer space. Such deter- 
rence, moreover, is all that the arse- 


nal of long-range missiles and planes 
with thermonuclear warheads, as 
well as the instruments to guide them, 
can ever achieve. Their actual use in 
war, since it is suicidal for both par- 
ties, does not belong to their rational 
and practical functions. 

The capacity for such deterrence 
has the effect, however, of placing a 
premium on attacks, limited in one 
of many conceivable ways, to which 
the Soviets could assume that we 
would be unwilling to respond by 
massive and suicidal nuclear retalia- 
tion. If we cripple our ability to meet 
such attacks effectively, since these 
are the most likely attacks of the 


future, we shall have paid for effec. 
tive deterrence of total war with a | 
risk of military disaster. 
Thus, the Soviet satellite, and what } 
it has revealed of Soviet military at 
complishments, places before the | 
American people a painful choice, 
Either they must agree to a rise in| 
overall military expenditure—which} 
would seem the wisest thing to do—} 
or else they must leave the present | 
defense budget alone and not yield to 
the natural desire to restore damaged 
prestige by an increased emphasis 
on the instruments of deterrence of 
total nuclear war, such as ICBMs, 


and satellites. \ 


FIVE YEARS OF SOOTHING SYRUP. 


F THE U.S. Government drops five 
| years of soothing-syrup treatment 
of the American people and decides 
to tell them the bitter truth, the suc- 
cessful Soviet Sputnik may have 
saved the United States and world 
freedom. It may be the challenge 
which, according to Arnold Toynbee, 
all civilizations need from time to 
time to snap them out of complacency 
and materialism. 

If Americans respond to a clarion 
call to re-establish military and mili- 
tary-scientific supremacy over the 
Communists, then their shooting the 
satellite into space above the earth 
may turn out to be what Hitler’s 
occupation of Czechoslovakia was for 
Britain in March 1939—the return 
to reality. 

During the last five years. while 
Defense Secretary Charles Wilson 
and Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey have been convincing our 
President that we could “not afford” 
to spend more money on armaments, 
the Soviets have produced in succes- 
sion a jet motor with more thrust 
than any we have, an intercontinental 
guided missile, and now (after the 
satellite) plans for space platforms 


By Edgar Ansel Mowrer 


equipped with projectiles from which 
they could dominate the planet. 

At the end of World War II, we 
had powerful forces in Europe and 
Asia and a monopoly of the A-bomb 
which could destroy any other coun- 
try. And we have since frittered this 
power away. Inexperienced Harry S. 
Truman first demobilized. But when 
he understood the real nature of the 
adversary, he reversed his policy. He 
saved Turkey and Greece, rescued 
Europe economically with the Mar- 
shall Plan, and proclaimed the im- 
mortal Truman Doctrine (renewed in 
the Middle East by Eisenhower) of 
helping countries threatened with 
Communist aggression or subversion. 
But he refused to save non-Commu- 
nist China as he had Greece. Heroi- 
cally, he saved South Korea but 
would not crush Red China. 

Then came Eisenhower. His people 
talked bravely against Communism 
at home—and cut the defense forces. 
slowed down scientific experiment, 
only reluctantly embarked upon an 
inadequate missile program, under- 
estimated their adversaries and, after 
the phony “summit” meeting of 1955, 
allowed themselves to believe they 


— 


os 


could negotiate with the Communists. 

They let North Korea and North 
Vietnam go. At Suez, they intervenet| 
against our strongest allies—bul 
feared even to try to save revolting 
Hungary. Instead, they banked on y 
United Nations condemned to steril 
ity by circumstances—a majority off 
weak, resentful, irresponsible member) 
states and its own milk-and-water 
charter. And they allowed the Rus 
sians to surpass us in all-importan 
arms under the illusion that the fret 
world did not need permanent mili, 
tary preponderance but only a suf 
ficient “deterrent” force. j 

And here we are. Now the Pres 
dent is getting very busy calling cor) 
ferences to speed programs thal 
should have been speeded five year’ 
ago and never slowed. \ 

Let us hope we still have time t') 
recover supremacy. We shall, if wt 
put aside our national arrogance and) 
pool our efforts with those of ou! 
allies. Alone we shall hardly make i 
It took the scientists of half a doze 
Western countries to beat the Ger 
mans to the A-bomb. The same ct 
operation could recover  militat\ 
security. 
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efie. The retreat of Tito and Gomulka 


Khrushchev’s 
N Cw Unity By Richard Lowenthal 
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NE YEAR after the Polish and 

Hungarian crises, Communist 
unity shows a remarkable degree of 
consolidation. 

The often bitter public polemics 
which last winter and spring were so 
frequent between the heretical Com- 
munists of Poland and Yugoslavia 
and the orthodox camp led by the 
Soviet Communists have stopped. The 
Yugoslavs, while guarding their sov- 
ereignty, have in fact abandoned their 
former “non-aligned” attitude in for- 
eign affairs in favor of a return to 
“proletarian internationalism,” i.e., 
to full support for Soviet foreign poli- 
cies, of which their recognition of 
East Germany is the latest example. 
The Polish Communists, who always 
had to practice such solidarity in or- 
der to maintain independence in do- 
mestic affairs, are making serious 
efforts to restrict freedom of political 
discussion. 

Nikita Khrushchev’s success in re- 
storing a measure of Communist 
unity has been achieved in part by 
granting Communist parties and gov- 
ernments a certain degree of tactical 
independence. Neither Gomulka nor 
Tito will abandon their concessions 
to the private peasants or the work- 
ers’ councils, and Khrushchev is not 
pressing them to do so; but neither 
is he urging the “orthodox” satellite 
leaders, like Novotny in Czechoslo- 
vakia or Ulbricht in East Germany, to 
follow their model. He abandoned the 
“Stalinist” opposition in Poland, but 
made no move to get rid of the “old 
Stalinists” abroad after his victory 
over Molotov and Malenkov at home. 
Instead, he has made clear that he 


_ will back any Communist leader who 


Proves strong enough to keep his 
party together—provided he complies 
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with three indispensable conditions. 

These conditions are: (1) they 
must accept loyally Khrushchev’s po- 
sition; (2) they must support the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union; 
(3) they must maintain (or seek to 
restore or achieve) monolithic single- 
party rule and defend its necessity 
against all “revisionist” attempts to 
defend the right of political criticism. 
On this basis, mutual toleration of 
“different roads to socialism”—z.e., 
of tactical variations concerning both 
the way to get power (as between 
French and Italian Communists) and 
the way to exercise it (as between 
Poles and Czechs)—has been estab- 
lished. 

The new model of inter-Communist 
relations largely corresponds to the 
hopes originally entertained by 
Khrushchev at the time of his Bel- 
grade visit in 1955 and of the 20th 
Congress of the CPSU in February 
1956. Khrushchev has stuck to this 
concept despite the shattering events 
of last autumn, and has succeeded 
first in enlisting for it the support of 
the Chinese Communists, and finally 
in getting it accepted by Tito and 
Gomulka. 

In Poland, this acceptance involves 
chiefly the campaign against “revi- 
sionism” and the difficult effort to 
restore monolithic Party rule—an ef- 
fort still being pursued by compar- 
tively gentle, non-terrorist methods. 
In Yugoslavia, it has involved both 
a reorientation in foreign affairs and 
a unilateral ideological disarmament. 
The claim that the “workers’ coun- 
cils” are essential for true socialism 
as distinct from “bureaucratic state 
capitalism” has been dropped because 
it implies criticism of the Soviet sys- 
tem; the doctrine that advanced dem- 


ocratic countries may achieve social- 
ism by “reformist” methods has been 
attenuated (in the last Tito-Gomulka 
communiqué) to the innocuous state- 
ment that in the West also the masses 
are “struggling for socialism.” 

All that has remained of Tito’s re- 
jection of the Soviet doctrine of “two 
camps” in world affairs is thus simply 
the rejection of an outright military 
alliance. That is, of course, not un- 
important, because it means that his 
support of Soviet foreign policies is 
still conditional—that Yugoslavia 
still remains free to withdraw it. But, 
for the time being, her support is de- 
clared—based on the curious argu- 
ment that, while in Stalin’s lifetime 
the main danger to peace emanated 
from the USSR, at present the chief 
danger is Western policies. 

Apart from this argument, Yugo- 
slav spokesmen try to explain their 
ideological appeasement of Russia by 
the need to support the peace-loving 
Khrushchev against the lurking dan- 
ger of a Stalinist comeback. But there 
is no evidence of such a danger, and 
it seems probable that the argument 
about Western “aggressiveness” 
comes closer to revealing the true 
motives of the Yugoslav reorienta- 
tion, though in a twisted form. 

There can be no doubt that Tito 
and his aides were profoundly fright- 
ened by the Hungarian Revolution, 
because it showed that an effort at re- 
forming a Communist regime might 
easily lead to the total overthrow of 
Communist rule; and, while probably 
none of the Yugoslav leaders believe 
that the Western powers “organized” 
that movement, they are as worried 
as Khrushchev by the West’s contin- 
ued refusal to accept the unpopular 
satellite regimes of Eastern Europe 
as permanent. 

It is the conviction that a threat 
to any Communist dictatorship is a 
threat to all that has caused both Tito 
and Gomulka to accept Khrushchev’s 
terms for a new alignment, and has 
allowed the latter to that extent to 
pluck a tactical success from the very 
shock of his Hungarian defeat. 


Copyright, “The Observer” (London) 
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ONTINENTAL 
ARRIVALS :0> 


While Englishmen over two centuries 
have settled North America, Australasia 
and much of Africa, recently Britain 
has been settled by newcomers from 
abroad. This is the first article of a 
series describing them. T. R. Fyvel, for- 
mer literary editor of the London Tri- 
bune, was for several years our regular 
correspondent in Great Britain. 
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_— which will strike the ob- | iies 
servant visitor to Britain is the | : oe 
part played by newcomers from the cn i 
Continent in almost every walk of } oi 
life. In the United States such a \ orld 
phenomenon would hardly attract { ei la 
notice, but in Britain it denotes a me 
major change. : Aft 
For the British have specialized in ? Queer 
being at once emigrants and insular, } from 
and history shows that the Conti. } rary | 
nental immigrants of today have had| aided 
few forerunners. True, these included | gin h 
some notable elements. In the 17th | millio 
century, for example, there were the { the n 
French Huguenots, who, on first ar- | out tc 
riving in the East End of London, § 3 a 
were called the “scum of White-} jnhos 
chapel,” but soon gave Britain some | ison 
new aristocratic families; and the | The | 
Sephardic Jews, who were first ad- | adapt 
mitted as useful and picturesque for. | rhyth 
eigners by Cromwell, and in due! have 
course provided England with such! thems 
colorful figures as the bare-knuckle  ¢olor: 
champion Mendoza, the economist whict 
David Ricardo, and the Disraelis,) jg : 
father and son. § Fo 
But these early Continental settlers } who | 

in Britain were still exceptional. The | shevil 
first large-scale intrusion, showing) }yiIlj; 
that the Channel was no longer the Lopol 
old barrier, occurred only in 1895. | Kevn 
1905, when in the course of the Jew- } self g 
ish mass exodus from the Tsarist} sian. 
Empire many thousands of East) 1917. 
European Jews arrived in Britain, prodt 
especially in the East End of London. | [gaia 
They were mostly impoverished. In} Belof 
many cases, it was said, they stayed } writil 
only because they did not have the} mot 
passage money for the intended fur-\ the , 
ther trip across the Atlantic. They! ome 
set to work in the tailoring, fur and} jj 
furniture trades; Whitechapel—dirty,|) anq ; 
vital, swarming, not especially intel? ai, 
lectual, as described by Zangwill—) man, 
became for some decades one of the\ the 
best known modern ghettos. It 8) whoy 
noteworthy that this is already large | oy, ’ 
ly history; the Jews did not stay in é erabl 
Whitechapel longer than their Hugue ? tent; 
not predecessors. The Anglo-Jewish) 4 tin 
community of today, which numbers} Syi, 
about 450,000 people, is busily tur | or4j, 
The New Leade¥ Octo 
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ing itself into an increasingly middle- 
class, suburban and professional com- 
munity. The grandchildren of the for- 
mer East End immigrants are notice- 
ably well represented in the academic 
world and, as in the United States, 
in law, medicine and scientific re- 
search. 

After this influx toward the end of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, immigration 
from the Continent came to a tempo- 
rary halt. But the 1914-18 war her- 
alded the new era during which Brit- 
ain has taken in more than half a 
million Continental Europeans of 
the most varied kinds, and has set 
out to assimilate them. Here, indeed, 
is a transformation. Insensibly, the 
inhospitable islanders have had to 
become patient, understanding hosts. 
The Continental newcomers had to 
adapt themselves to the insular 
thythm of English life. This they 
have mostly done, but they have 
themselves insensibly brought new 
colors to English life to an extent 
which cannot yet be measured though 
it is interesting to note the stages. 

For instance, the Russian refugees 
who settled in London after the Bol- 
shevik Revolution included the two 
brilliant ballerinas, Karsavina and 
Lopokhova—the latter married Lord 
Keynes, the famous economist, him- 
self a balletomane. The group of Rus- 
sian-Jewish families who arrived in 
1917-20 seem to have specialized in 
producing historians, such as Sir 
Isaiah Berlin and Professor Max 
Beloff. (Sir Lewis Namier, whose 
writings have made him probably the 
most influential British historian of 
the day, had arrived from Russia 
some years earlier.) 

Hitler’s seizure of power in 1933 
and its consequences brought to Brit- 
ain about 150,000 refugees from Ger- 
many, Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
the majority of them Jewish, of 
whom around 100,000 have stayed 
on. Their initial impact was consid- 
erable. The newcomers attracted at- 
tention, resentment and publicity. For 


_ atime, jokes were current that in the 


Swiss Cottage district of London an 


ordinary Englishman had need of a 
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consul. Satiric references to Central 
Europeans were frequent in the press 
and in revues, nor were most of the 
immigrants temperamentally of the 
type to hide their light modestly un- 
der a bushel. As a result—the Thir- 
ties were Oswald Mosley’s brief phase 
of prominence—British fascism re- 
ceived a few scraps of new propa- 
ganda material. In 1940, during the 
great confusion after the fall of 
France, the refugees were rounded up 
and briefly interned. But almost at 
once they were released again and 
integrated into the war effort, and 
since then most of them have never 
looked back. 

In retrospect, these incidents are 
unimportant. The striking fact, given 
the insularity of the British charac- 
ter, was the ready acceptance of the 
refugees and their integration into 
British society. The businessmen and 
industrialists from Central Europe 
established hundreds of new firms 
and factories, some in branches of 
industry still fairly new to Britain, 
and many of them on the Govern- 
ment-sponsored trading estates in the 
Depressed Areas of mass unemploy- 
ment. In a minor but not insignifi- 
cant way, these contributed their part 
to the emergence of Britain from the 
Depression of the Thirties. 

In the arts and sciences, the influx 
was also fructifying. In scientific en- 


deavor—to pick out just a few names 
—one could mention such physicists 
of world reputation (well-known for 
their role in nuclear development) as 
Sir Francis Simon, Otto Frisch and 
Rudolf Peierls, foday professors re- 
spectively at Oxford, Cambridge and 
Birmingham; or two joint Nobel 
Prize winners like Dr. Ernest Chain, 
who worked with Florey on penicil- 
lin, and Dr. Hans A. Krebs, who is 
Professor of Biochemistry at Oxford. 
In the arts, amid scores of promi- 
nent names one might mention the 
holders of three key professorships 
of fine arts; Rudolf Bing, who initi- 
ated the Edinburgh Festival; Karl 
Ebert, who is responsible for out- 
standing opera productions at 
Glyndebourne; and so on. 

Much could also be said of the 
stimulus which the arrival in London 
of Freud and his daughter Anna, as 
well as of Melanie Klein, gave to 
British psychoanalysis. When speak- 
ing of the Thirties one should also 
not forget the sizable group of anti- 
Franco Spaniards who remained in 
Britain, the best-known, of course. 
being Salvador de Madariaga. 

At any rate, while one should nei- 
ther exaggerate nor minimize the ef- 
fect of this influx of intellectuals on 
British achievement, it undoubtedly 
also had some effect in changing the 
whole atmosphere of British life, 
changing it slowly but noticeably, 
and making it easier for the Conti- 
nentals who have followed. 

These have been of diverse origins. 
Hitler’s seizure of Czechoslovakia in 
1939 and the Communist coup in 
Prague in 1948 brought their quotas 
of newcomers to Britain. On the 
Treforest Industrial Estate, near 
those South Wales coalfields where 
in the Depression days the class 
struggle had reached its bitterest 
pitch, one can today see a whole 
series of factories put up by enter- 
prising émigré Czech industrialists. 
Again, the political steps leading to 
the British-Polish alliance of 1939 
may have been accidental, but they 
ultimately brought an unexpected 
new element to the population of the 





British Isles. Of the Polish soldiers, 
sailors and airmen who fought in 
British uniforms under General 
Anders, those who after the war 
chose to stay in Britain with their 
dependents numbered about 130,000. 
Here was a problem of a new kind. 
Unlike the prewar refugees, the 
Poles demobilized in Britain under 
the Polish Resettlement Act of 1947 
did not represent an immigration of 
intellectuals and professional men but 
a cross-section of the Polish nation, 
the majority being ordinary soldiers 
who had been peasants or workers. 
Both officers and men were handi- 
capped because most of them had 
been in uniform and out of civilian 
employment for six years or more; 
many of them knew little English; 
they were ardent Catholics in a large- 
ly Protestant and agnostic country 
strange to them, while some of their 
nationalist leaders, hoping for a re- 
turn to a liberated Poland, paid only 
lip-service to settlement in Britain. 

In the circumstances, the absorp- 
tion of these Polish exiles into Brit- 
ish life was surprisingly swift. For 
once, nothing can be said against the 
generosity of the Government au- 
thorities concerned. In the Resettle- 
ment Corps, financed by British 
funds, the Polish ex-officers and sol- 
diers were given efficient aid in vo- 
cational training and starting new 
careers. Thus, in 1947, the Polish 
School of Medicine in Edinburgh and 
the Polish University College in Lon- 
don had between them 1,500 mem- 
bers while another 1,500 Polish stu- 
dents held grants at British univer- 
sities. 

The result can be summed up like 
this: In the late Forties, the British 
still seemed to regard the Poles as a 
puzzling foreign element in their 
midst. The press featured reports of 
friction between groups of Poles and 
their neighbors (above all, it seemed, 
in Scottish towns and dance halls). 
Cases of Poles appearing before the 
courts received undue publicity. 
Detective-story writers began to in- 
troduce Poles among their less desir- 
able foreign characters. Yet today, 


after only a few years, the Polish 
question in Britain is no longer a 
problem—not even a Polish question: 
No one today is surprised to meet 
Polish doctors, engineers, architects, 
pharmacists, and Polish members of 
British trade-union branches and 
sporting teams. The absorption is ac- 
complished. 

It was helped, of course, by one 
vital circumstance. The Thirties in 
Britain were marked by mass un- 
employment; the postwar era by ex- 
pansion, inflation and labor shortage. 
This helped other immigrants. For 
example, over 23,000 German prison- 
ers who during the war had worked 
in British agriculture applied after 
1945 to come back to their jobs and 
most of them did (probably to the 
delight of British farmers). But the 
labor market remained unsatisfied 
and so, in 1949-51, about 100,000 
displaced persons were brought from 
the Continental camps to Britain un- 
der the first organized scheme for 
immigration into Britain ever con- 
ducted by any British government. 
They were assorted victims of Sta- 
linism—Balts, Ukrainians, Volks- 
deutsche. They came as farm and 
factory workers and were at first 
often placed in hostels vacated by the 
Poles. They are today being assimi- 
lated into British life but still give 
rise to some surprising encounters 
when met in the English countryside 
or in Yorkshire textile mills. (I was 
recently told there are 15,000 Yugo- 
slavs in Britain. “Who on earth are 
they?” I asked. “Oh, mostly former 
Chetniks,” I was told.) 

The latest arrivals are the Hun- 
garians—21,000 arrivals, of whom 
16,000 are staying. A word should 
be said about the extraordinary 
renommée achieved by the small 
group of Hungarian-born intellectu- 
als who came to this country before 
the war. They include the late Alex- 
ander Korda, the film producer; Ar- 
thur Koestler, now a detached literary 
man in his country house in Kent; 
George Mikes, who has not looked 
back since writing How to Be an 
Alien; “Vicky,” the foremost British 


cartoonist; sociologists like Professor 
Polanyi of Manchester and the late 
Professor Karl Mannheim; such po- 
lemical Oxford economists as Thomas 
Balogh and Nikolas Kaldor, and so 
forth—a brilliant concentration of 
talent! The Hungarian arrivals of to- 
day appear by contrast much more 
ordinary, with trade-union workers 
to the fore. But they have already 
gone through the usual experience, 
Even while the press and public were 
criticizing the bloody-mindedness of 
the British miners in refusing to 
have Hungarians in the pits. it was 
announced that most of the Hun- 
garians had already found other 
work and were, with their national 
adaptability, fitting themselves more 
quickly into English life than any 
previous immigrants. 

In sum, therefore, one can say that 
the forty disturbed years since the 
October Revolution have brought half 


a million Continental immigrants and | 


refugees to Britain. They are pic- 
turesque in their variety: Jewish pro- 
fessional men and scholars from Cen- 
tral Europe, including men of world 
reputation, Czech industrialists, Pol- 
ish officers, German ex-soldiers, 
simple Ukrainian and Baltic land- 
workers, brilliant Hungarian intellec- 
tuals and now, for a change, Hun- 
garian miners. 

Since, unlike the Americans, the 
British had little tradition of receiv- 
ing immigrants—theirs, after all. had 
been the great emigration tradition 
—the ready absorption of the new- 
comers can be taken as another sign 
that Britain has moved closer to the 
Continent. At the same time, this in- 
fusion of new blood has given 4 
stimulus to British life whose impor- 
tance is likely to be cumulative. es 
pecially as the influx of immigrants 
is continuing. During the last twenty 
or thirty years, the Commonwealth 
has also discovered London. Austral- 
ian and New Zealand professional 
men and West Indian and African 
workers have been coming here in 
growing numbers, especially of late 
the West Indians. But this is another 
story. 


The New Leader 
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als BOOK which I have just laid 
} cl gives a sober account of a 
single European event which had a 
fundamental effect on the history of 
the United States. Its title is The 
) Great Famine, and it was written by 
two Irish scholars, R. Dudley Ed- 
wards and T. Esmond Williams (New 
York University, $5.00). The great 
hunger which devastated Ireland 
from 1845 to the early 1850s changed 
the island country so devastatingly 
that it never seemed the same again. 





- | The emigrants who fled from the 
- wasted land to the United States 
- | made this a different place from what 


?it would have been without them. 


- ) The authors make little attempt to 


pega the suffering that resulted 
‘from starvation and pestilence. They 
spend a good deal of space explain- 
lie political background, but they 
[never once try to heap the blame for 
s calamities on the governing Brit- 
ish. They cite figures. They describe 
ion in misery. They insert 
‘realistic drawings from popular Eng- 
lish journals. But they always main- 
tain a scholarly restraint. 

The Irish land system was practi- 
cally an invitation to disaster. Of the 
8 million inhabitants on the island, 
3.9 million lived on the land. Most 
of these had to scratch for a living on 
one or two rented acres each. They 
lived almost exclusively on potatoes 
)ind had no money with which to buy 
other food. When the potato crop 
hailed, they were sunk. What the 
blight was the authors do not know, 
though I am sure they have made 
wery effort to find out. All they can 
ay is that it was a sort of fungus. 
The potatoes turned brown or black 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


How the Irish 
Came to America 


and rotted away—and this went on 
year after year. Within five years, 
something like a million people had 
perished. To the horrors of starvation 
were added those of disease. People 
died faster than they could be buried. 

Relief measures were instituted, 
but they were utterly inadequate. The 
British statesmen tried almost exact- 
ly the same sort of relief experiments 
which we used during our Great De- 
pression. There were public build- 
ings, railways, drainage schemes, etc. 
And there were the same accusations 
of boondoggling which we used to 
hear in this country. The principle of 
laissez-faire was considered more sa- 
cred than human life. Food was 
exported to England and the Conti- 
nent in great quantities because there 
were people over there who could 
pay for it. 

Before this, there had been very 
little migration. The Irish were 
especially bound to home, family, 
country and religion. The outside 
world seemed a cold and dangerous 
place. And, in fact, crossing the ocean 
in those days was an experience that 
well might chill the stoutest heart. 
The sailing vessels could carry but 
a couple of hundred miserable pas- 
sengers packed in the hold. It was 
common to have 20 or 30 per cent of 
them die in the course of the journey. 
For a long time, people preferred to 
die at home. But by 1846 life had 
become so unbearable and death so 
common that anything seemed better 
than remaining. At the end of 1847, 
it was found that at least 230,000 per- 
sons had dared the dangers and dis- 
comforts of the sea in order to escape 


to the New World. Almost all of 


these went to the United States. 

In this country, there was the well- 
known prejudice against Roman 
Catholics. There were riots in Phila- 
delphia, New York and other cities. 
But, on the other hand, this was our 
first great period of expansion. The 
Midwest was being settled; canals 
and railways were being built. Com- 
mon labor was needed as never be- 
fore. To the newcomers, the wages 
offered seemed princely. Obvious eco- 
nomic advantages conquered stupid 
anti-foreignism. Finally, the Irish 
were freely welcomed and allowed to 
make their enormous contribution to 
American wealth. 

The question of why the Irish, 80 
per cent of whom came from rural 
districts, settled in such close-packed 
cities as Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia the authors answer in a 
very satisfactory manner. These im- 
migrants did not have the capital, the 
temperament or the experience to fit 
them for life on the frontier. Despite 
all the contrary advice given them by 
their priests, they preferred to re- 
main in the warm nests of fellow 
countrymen which had been pro- 
vided for them in the crowded urban 
centers. 

This concentration gave the thou- 
sands of new citizens opportunity to 
exercise their extraordinary gift for 
politics. As animosity died down, the 
newcomers organized themselves sol- 
idly in the Democratic party—where. 
for the most part, they have remained 
down to the present day. When the 
War Between the States broke out, 
the Irish volunteered with enthusi- 
asm: Weren’t they always against 
every sort of slavery? And their lusty 
part in this great struggle served to 
establish them finally as patriotic 
citizens. At one point, the authors of 
The Great Famine mention Phil 
Sheridan as Ireland’s great gift to 
America. Without straining my mind, 
I could think of countless other 
equally useful and distinguished citi- 
zens who would never have been born 
on these shores had the potatoes not 
rotted on that little island 110 years 
ago. 
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Western governments and businessmen 


can help her avert inflation and chaos 


HOW TO RESCUE 
INDIA’S ECONOMY 


By Sol Sanders 


HE crisis in U.S. policy which 

has been so dramatically posed 
by the Soviet sputnik threatens to 
obscure other pressing re-evaluations 
which American policy-makers must 
make. One of these is the future of 
our relations with India. 

New Delhi now faces a period of 
great stress. The problem today is 
primarily financial and economic, 
but its outcome is so crucial that it 
must produce a fundamental decision 
on India’s future. The crisis can be 
stated fairly simply: India’s Second 
Five Year Plan, begun so enthusiasti- 
cally last year, has broken down. Its 
own contradictions, coupled with ad- 
verse world economic developments, 
have placed the Indian economy in 
jeopardy. 

During the past few weeks, Indian 
spokesmen—Finance Minister T. T. 
Krishnamachari and industrialist G. 
D. Birla—have been in the U.S. seek- 
ing aid. Krishnamachari wants loans 
—from international agencies like the 
World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington and 
from U.S. Government agencies—to 
tide his country over what he be- 
lieves will be a short-term financial 
crisis. Birla, and the group of Indian 
manufacturers with him, hope to line 
up American investors willing to sell 
Indian businessmen machinery and 
capital equipment on easy credit 
terms. Birla also suggests that he 
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and his friends are willing to give 
American investors equity participa- 
tion in Indian companies. That would 
be a reversal of traditional Indian 
business policy, which has long re- 
fused combinations with foreign 
businessmen. 

The chances of either mission mak- 
ing any spectacular success are dim. 
India cannot hope to get a substan- 
tial increase in aid from the U.S. on 
a government-to-government basis 
without an act of Congress. The 
Eisenhower Administration has not 
yet refused to go to Congress with a 
request for a long-term $300-500- 
million loan. But if it did make such 
a request, all the weight the Presi- 
dent could bring to bear would be 
needed to swing it. The Administra- 
tion’s performance in recent months 
does not offer great hope for what, in 
terms of the other problems facing 
it, would be a low-priority project. 

The international agencies, which 
have been quite generous with the 
Indians, do not see their way clear 
to increase their help spectacularly. 
The World Bank has a program, gen- 
erally conceded to total $700 million, 
to aid the Indian railroads. But that 
is a long-term program and would 
not help the Indians now. 

Birla, meanwhile, won’t find much 
help among U.S. private investors. 
American investment overseas gives 
India a low priority for many rea- 
sons. The most obvious is the un- 
familiarity of American businessmen 
with the Indian market and its pos- 


sibilities. Furthermore, Prime Min‘ for | 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru’s vague “go) Indiz 
cialistic pattern of society” scares off| rept 
other investors—even though it can¢ the r 
be easily proved that the private sec of hi 
tor of the Indian economy has, jn} not 
fact, encountered only a minimum of) have 
difficulty with New Delhi in pursu-) Delh 
ing operations normal to any othe} Hea 
capitalist economy. of I 
Faced with these prospects, whaif repre 
will New Delhi do? Krishnamachari) depet 
says that what he faces is a foreign. stand 
exchange deficit of about $1.5 bill He 
lion over the next two-and-a-halit the n 
years. He has remapped the plan and| this 1 
announced that he plans to save the ances 
so-called “hard core.” This hard core) (uest 
includes the three eonigmee psych 





steel mills (one Russian-, one Ger effect 
man-, one British-built), the multis ling ! 
purpose river projects nearing com} ‘icat 
pletion, expansion of ports and railj "0 ™ 
roads, and a program to boost coal} the V 
production. The Finance Ministey dence 
says that he must do this, and that | natio) 
he has at least the steel mills operat” Fu 
ing by 1960 he will be over thi ee 
hump. ? to ac 

Krishnamachari admits that ti trous 
program now compels him to seek) uste 
foreign aid to carry the Indian econ} tighte 
omy through its ordinary foreign) V4 ‘ 
exchange difficulties. Until now, the the b 
great expansion of the Indian econ{ '° 8° 
omy—in the private as well as the of th 
public sector—has been financed dustry 
largely from the so-called sterling | replac 
ances. These are debts owed New "é P 
Delhi by London for services ant, sacrif 
goods rendered by India to the Allied” ™ s 
cause during World War II. But the; than ¢ 
end is in sight here. At the end of) ‘see 
September, only $700 million in ster- hort 
ling remained in India’s London ac will Ie 
count; it has been draining away the I 
the rate of $40 million a week. Many{ _ 
of the heaviest foreign-exchange pay, -scigagh 
ments lie in the immediate future, "°T 
i.e., steel-mill equipment and hydro the - 
electric installations. Indian sources ru 
believe that, despite heavy impor, “ono! 


cuts, the drain on sterling is likely 10 - he 
continue until the middle of 1958. ( ey 
\ throug 


These sterling balances not only) “"° : 
represent India’s reserves available “4P!ta 
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Min} for industrialization: Together with 
2 “go) India’s $247 million in gold, they 
‘es off| represent the currency backing for 
it cane. the rupee. Krishnamachari and some 
e sec of his advisers argue that India does 
as, in) not need—and cannot afford—to 
um off have such huge reserves as New 
pursu}, Delhi has maintained since the war. 
othe! He also insists that the rupee, because 
of India’s infant industrialization, 
represents a purchasing power in- 
dependent of sterling, that it can 
reign} stand on its own feet. 
5 bil) However, whether he can convince 
a-halit the notorious Calcutta speculators of 
n and this next year, when the sterling bal- 
ve the ances fall even further, is another 
1 core) question. No economist—nor even a 
swne@ Psychologist—can predict the precise 
Ger! effect of a further lowering of ster- 
ling reserves. But past experience in- 
dicates that the Indian speculator is 
no more patriotic than speculators in 
the West, that such a decline in confi- 
| dence could snowball and become a 
+ national catastrophe. 
Furthermore, the control 
, measures that New Delhi would have 
>to adopt could have equally disas- 
' “a trous effects. If the present import 
geek austerity policy is continued and 
econ} tightened, it will mean that the pri- 
reign) Yate sector of the economy will bear 
y, th the brunt of the sacrifice necessary 
econ’ ‘0 go ahead with the major portions 
s the? of the plan. Raw materials for in- 
anced) dustry, as well as any machinery 
etl replacements and plant expansion in 
New the private sector, will have to be 
. and sacrificed. It will also be necessary to 
Allied? 'un some Indian industries at less 
it the’ han capacity, increasing the already 
nd of) Staggering burden of unemployment. 
ster| Shortages will develop. This, in turn, 
n ac} Will lead to more speculation. Since 
ay at the Indian distribution system is 
Many? Primitive by European standards, 
, pay) price and rationing controls are even 
sture,, ™ore difficult to impose—except by 
ri the most totalitarian methods. 
urce)  Krishnamachari acknowledges that 
nporty economic disruptions are possible. 
s|y to, But he minimizes them, insisting that 
g 4 they may be inevitable to get India 
only) ‘hrough this period of accumulating 
‘Jabk| °4Pital for further expansion. 
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One cannot help but compare his 
attitude with the similar disregard 
for the social and political conditions 
of the Indian economy by Professor 
P. C. Mahalanobis, the original draft- 
er of the plan. Through it, India un- 
dertook a program which concen- 
trated large amounts of foreign ex- 
change on heavy industry, which neg- 
lected agriculture (a heavy drain on 
foreign exchange has come from 
food-grain imports not charted in the 
plan), and which failed to recognize 
the energy of private enterprise. 
(While the Government sector has 
faltered, the private sector has expe- 





KRISHNAMACHARI: DIM PROSPECTS 


rienced an enormous boom. Ironi- 
cally, its heavy imports for capital 
equipment are an important cause of 
the foreign-exchange crisis) . 

Krishnamachari apparently aims 
to compound the mistakes of the ear- 
lier planners. He does have the argu- 
ment that since the projects have al- 
ready been initiated, and commit- 
ments made for them, he cannot 
abandon them. 

All this places a great decision 
before policy-makers: Shall the U.S. 
go to the aid of the Indian economy 
by advancing capital which can over- 
come the present foreign-exchange 
crisis? To do this may only help the 
Indians into a new round of commit- 
ments which will again overtax their 





administration and reserves. Failure 
to do so, though, can only mean that 
New Delhi will have to choose be- 
tween carrying out the major proj- 
ects in the plan and abandoning them 
—with the resulting political reper- 
cussions. Whatever we may think, the 
present Indian atmosphere favors 
putting the projects through, no mat- 
ter what the expense to the country’s 
economic and social fabric. 

To my mind, the U.S. has no 
choice. We must come to the Indians’ 
aid, and we must do so in a manner 
that will not only help them through 
the present crisis but will steer them 
back onto the path of orthodox eco- 
nomic development which their own 
experience and inclinations dictate. 

A program of aid to India must 
include the following points: 

e A major U.S. loan. If Adminis- 
tration spokesmen lay the Indian 
situation on the line to the U.S. Con- 
gress and public opinion, such a loan 
is possible. The simple fact is that, 
without it, India moves toward chaos 
that must, almost inevitably in Asia, 
end in Communism. 

e A major effort to reinforce 
American private investment in 
India. This is the most effective means 
the West has for transferring tech- 
nology, capital and administrative 
abilities to underdeveloped countries. 
It might still be possible, for exam- 
ple, for a group of Indian, British 
and U.S. investors to take over one 
of the steel projects. A loan to the 
British equipment manufacturers out- 
fitting the British-built steel mill 
might be underwritten by American 
steel manufacturers in exchange for 
equity in the Indian Government 
company operating the plant. U.S. tax 
laws might be amended to provide a 
moratorium on taxes remitted from 
overseas profits in areas designated as 
crucial by the President—perhaps 
with a proviso that 50 per cent be re- 
invested in the countries concerned. 
Such Government “subsidies” to 
overseas development might push 
American capital into the under- 
developed countries, particularly to 
India, where vast investment possi- 





bilities are available under better 
conditions. 

e A U.S. educational effort to aid 
the Indians toward sound planning. 
This crisis has dealt a serious blow 
to totalitarian planning concepts 
which stress heavy industry at the 
expense of food, housing, education 
and consumer goods. In a letter to 
the Congress party earlier this month, 
Prime Minister Nehru redefined his 
version of socialism in humanitarian 
terms. This trend in Indian thought 
can be encouraged if the U.S. is 
ready to supply economic experts 
(as it was not when this plan was 
drafted in 1952-55). The foreign- 
exchange crisis has also hit Indian 
students planning to study abroad. 
Student grants and _ fellowships 
should be increased wholesale in 
the U.S. (and Europe) in order to 
combat Soviet influences among In- 
dian youth. 

e A major U.S. effort to settle 
Pakistani-Indian disputes. The U.S. 
should propose a 25-year acceptance 
of the present truce lines in Kashmir. 
Peace with Pakistan would permit 
New Delhi to trim its vast expendi- 
tures for conventional armaments, so 
pitifully small in the face of hydro- 
gen bombs and ICBMs. 

© A program of encouraging other 
democratic powers to aid India. 
West Germany, which has profited to 
the tune of some $300 million in 
Indian purchases in the past 18 
months, should be asked to lend a 
helping hand. The U.S. can also help 
Japan in expanding a program—ap- 
parently discussed last week in 
Tokyo by Prime Ministers Nehru 
and Kishi—of supplying credits for 
capital goods to India. Such credits 
could be used to develop Indian raw 
materials resources—some of which, 
iron ore for instance, could be ex- 
ported to Japan. 

None of these suggestions is with- 
out complications and difficulties, 
and all demand a great deal of per- 
severance. But the alternative is a 
major economic bust in India—one 
that might easily be the beginning of 
a road to inflation, panic and chaos. 
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By Harold Hurwitz 
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BERLIN 
ILLY BRANDT, Berlin’s 
Mayor, is one of the young 
Social Democratic reformers who 
pessimists concede “may one day” 
help Germany’s oldest democratic 
party break out of the horny cocoon 
that has prevented it from becoming 
an equal contender with Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
cratic Union. 

The West German Bundestag elec- 
tions of September 15 showed that 
the CDU had become a broad peo- 
ple’s party, but Social Democratic 
election gains hardly exceeded what 
eight years’ opposition might be ex- 
pected to bring. The SPD, neverthe- 
less, includes more administrative 
talent, more accomplished intellec- 
tuals, and—just below the summit— 
a larger number of attractive politi- 
cal personalities than its rival. 
Among outsiders, there is a consensus 
that the trouble lies in the inertia of 
the Bonn machine, whose function- 
aries dominate virtually all of the 
party’s activities. 

Although Allied misgivings pre- 
vent West Berliners from voting in 
Federal elections, in September this 
city helped one of the SPD’s most 
promising young men surmount a 
first rajor hurdle to national leader- 
ship. When their devoted Mayor Otto 
Suhr died after a long illness, Ber- 
liners of all parties acclaimed Brandt, 
speaker of the city assembly and 
Berlin’s best spokesman on reunifica- 
tion problems in the Bundestag, as 
his successor. 

The city has not forgotten Novem- 
ber 5, 1956, the day after the second 
Soviet intervention in Hungary, 
which almost ended in a massacre in 
Berlin. Enraged by an inappropriate 
speech by SPD chairman Franz Neu- 


new 





mann, a gigantic demonstration be. 
gan to run amuck. Brandt, who had 
not been “foreseen” as a_ speaker 
that day, intervened with five im. 
promptu speeches. He sent part of 
the crowd home, led other thousands 
out of trouble in a march to the { 
“victims of Stalinism” monument * 
the center of the city, and finally at 
the Brandenburg Gate pacified the 
angry remnants—several thousand 
youths who were trying to reach the 
Soviet Embassy on the other side, | 


East German and Red Army | 2 


were waiting. 

Notwithstanding pro-Brandt edi- 
torials in the non-partisan city press, 
letters to editors, and a rank-and-file 











revolt in both coalition parties (an | 
SPD-CDU coalition governs in Ber- ' 
lin), for five weeks SPD chairman 


tane 
Neumann tried to prevent his party 


from nominating its own most popu- 
lar candidate. Neumann, long a re- | 
spected figure in Berlin, who played 
a meritorious role in rejecting Com- 
munist merger overtures in 1946 and 
in building morale during the block: 
ade, regarded Brandt as a newcomer, 
an outsider. 

As party boss, Neumann had | 
hectored more than one coalition 


BRA 


as t 
triec 
uns 
the 

gani 
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vent 
elect 
only 
vote 


Mayor. With the late Ernst Reuter, } fp 
this led to a series of crises—and 4 ) ome 
happy remark by CDU_ minister | jjtic, 
Lemmer that the CDU could hardly ing 
give Reuter more trouble than his } man 
own party. Reuter encouraged Brandt cent 
to run against Neumann for the party / den; 
chairmanship in 1952, but the new- Bra 
comer could then muster only a third | gion 
of the delegates’ votes at the conven: | are 
tion. (Reuter remarked: “I would ant 
have made it.”) In 1954, Brandt (  , 
missed replacing Neumann by only her 
one vote. ) mili 
Now, after Brandt was named spon: } yny:, 
The New Leader § Oct, 
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_ BRANDT: ‘GREW UP’ IN NORWAY 


as the people’s candidate, Neumann 
tried to overrun the party with an 


3 taneously by the non-partisan press 
a Te | unsolicited candidate of his own. But 


ayed | the greater part of Neumann’s or- 
Com ganization bolted, and Brandt was 
_ nominated by 79 per cent of the dele- 
ock- 


gates at an extraordinary party con- 
vention. When the city assembly 
| elected Brandt Mayor on October 3, 
, only a dozen-odd diehards failed to 
} vote for him. 

Though Brandt is only 43, for 
nd @ ) some time heavyweight German po- 
litical commentators have been not- 
ing in him the “qualities of a states- 
man.” Alluding candidly to the re- 
cent unpleasantness, Federal Presi- 
dent Theodor Heuss complimented 
Brandt for his worthy “self-posses- 
sion.” In Germany, such attributes 
are seldom conceded to someone with 

| an unsullied boyish manner. 
Some of the qualities that account 


only { for Brandt’s popularity strike a fa- 
) miliar note in Germany; others are 
pon’ | unusual and reflect changes in social 
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At 43, Willy Brandt is a Socialist ‘comer’ 


WEST BERLIN 


values. Before an audience Brandt 
knows no tricks, seeks no easy rap- 
port, does not talk down or make 
winning allusions to his proletarian 
origin or later achievements. He wins 
by sheer conscientiousness, with a 
passionately sincere and clear-headed 
intellect. But colleagues, supporters, 
mediators and elderly advisers find 
more in him, something unusual in 
an ambitious young politician. He 
comes with questions. In talking with 
a colleague Brandt will lay out a 
position he is considering; suddenly 
there is a pause and a defenseless 
smile, and he asks: “Oder?” His 
mind is his own, but he can leave 
room for doubt. 

The kind of authority this en- 
courages is democratic. It is more 
personal than the lonely authority of 
Reuter, Brandt’s mentor, who could 
never communicate a doubt even to 
close friends. It is more fruitful than 
the authority of the late SPD leader 
Kurt Schumacher, who liked to thrash 
everything out with others in the 
strenuous Socialist manner, leaving 
the others feeling privileged but in- 
ferior. 

It is not in the narrow interest of 
any other party to help the SPD 
solve its problems. Yet, when right- 
wing circles in a particularly un- 
savory manner tried to help Neu- 
mann stop Brandt, statesmanlike con- 
siderations prevailed in the CDU. 
This, too, is an expression of the new 
style which is struggling to emerge 
in both major parties. 

A democratic personality fits well 
on a politician in Germany today, but 
it is not surprising that Willy Brandt 
got this way with the help of a for- 
eign environment. German Social 
Democrats have tended to lead a self- 
contained life, dedicated to but sepa- 


rate from the broader community 
—the result of a long history of social 
antipathy and political persecution at 
the hands of the other Germany. 
Something of the stigma of a lowly 
outsider still clings to being a “Sozi,” 
no matter what his background or 
status, and this is also a psychological 
barrier for many German Socialists. 
Brandt escaped the burden by emi- 
grating to Norway in 1933 when he 
was 20 years old, young enough to 
“srow up” there politically. 

Although Brandt remained active 
in émigré politics—he returned to 
Germany incognito for two extended 
trips to do resistance work—he found 
a home in the sovereignly democratic 
Norwegian labor movement. In Oslo, 
Brandt studied history. In 1937, he 
covered the Spanish Civil War in the 
Republican camp for Scandinavian 
newspapers. When the Nazis invaded 
Norway, he was one of the three sec- 
retaries of a prominent Norwegian 
labor charity. He escaped concentra- 
tion camp by not being identified 
when taken a prisoner in a Norwe- 
gian Army uniform. Released from 
PW camp, he crossed the border to 
Sweden, where he worked with the 
Norwegian Government-in-Exile and 
became a Norwegian citizen. In 
1945, he wrote the first definitive 
history of the Norwegian war and 
resistance efforts, and then returned 
to Germany—first as a newspaper 
correspondent, then as a Norwegian 
press attaché, and finally in 1947 as 
an SPD functionary. When colleagues 
in Copenhagen questioned this last 
step, Brandt replied: “It would be 
better to be the only democrat in 
Germany than one among many in 
Norway or another country where 
everyone knows without thinking 
what democracy means.” 


Thirty years of poverty and unrelenting dictatorship have infected the national spirit) om 


Why the Portuguese  ;; 


Don’t Smile 


wy INCE the spring of 1956, when the 
voice of Portugal was first heard 
in the United Nations General As- 
sembly, it has become increasingly 
apparent that the West has acquired 
a valuable ally. On whatever issue, 
the spokesmen for Antonio de Oli- 
veira Salazar’s “dictatorship of pro- 
fessors”—meaning chiefly law pro- 
fessors—can be counted upon to 
wield a skilful polemic rapier. 

It is these right-wing intellectuals— 
those of the Left are still either in 
exile or in the censored and impotent 
Opposition—who compose the face 
of the “Lusitanian Corporative State” 
as it is presented to the outside world. 
But what about the face that Portu- 
guese corporatism shows to its own 
people—and sometimes. more or less 
inadvertently, to the tourist? 

Again, the official physiognomy is 
cordial and intelligent, as is that of 
the man in the street or the peasant 
in the field. They are a handsome 
people, the Portuguese, handsome 
and strong and capable. Yet, today 
the collective face of Portugal is not 
a happy one, nor is it the face of a 
nation at peace with itself. 

In recent years, increasing num- 
bers of Americans have seen this 
face. This year, an estimated 40,000- 
odd Baedeker-thumbing tourists will 
experience the authentic antiquity 
and beauty of Portugal’s castles, ca- 





JaMEs Rorty has just returned from 
a summer in Portugal. A free-lance 
writer, he has contributed to numer- 
ous publications, including Reader’s 
Digest, Harper’s and Commonweal. 


thedrals and monasteries, the luxury 
of her first-class hotels, the surpris- 
ing comfort of her modestly priced, 
well-managed inns, the excellence of 
her cuisine, and the fascinating va- 
riety of her wines. But many of them 
will also be tempted to ask questions 
the regime would rather not answer, 
such as: Why don’t they smile, these 
peasants one passes on the road, the 
men on bicycles, the barefoot women 
trudging to the fields with basket 
on head and broad hoe on shoulder? 

Portugal was a poor country a cen- 
tury ago, but French travelers de- 
scribed the sturdy, hard-working Por- 
tuguese peasants as “toujours gais.” 
They are not gay now; indeed, the 
beneficiaries of Salazar’s paternal 
solicitude seemed to ime as grim as 
Franco’s subjects across the border. 
Irish farmers are poor, and most of 
them would emigrate if they could, 
but they smile nevertheless. Watching 
Irish farmers selling their calves at 
the Donegal fair, laughing at the his- 
trionics of the professional “split-the- 
differs” and cursing the hard-bitten 
cattle buyers in fluent Gaelic, I re- 
called a similar fair I had attended 
in one of Portugal’s best cattle-rais- 
ing districts. There both the cattle 
and the people had seemed poorer, 
more morose—and hungrier. 


OW HUNGRY were they? There 
H*. no way of knowing, since 
I could not speak Portuguese, nor 
would the censored press have been 
enlightening. In 1954, the only news- 
paper that printed the famous pas- 
toral letter of the Archbishop of Beja, 
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By James Rorty tw 
| “th 
eco 
in the fertile agricultural province} jnp, 
of Baixo Alentejo, was Catolica, and) agy 
this only because the censor had not\ | 
thought it necessary to read the proof | the 
sheets of that normally cooperative) }js) 
journal. Even today, few Portuguese, | hee 
and almost no one outside the coun-| Ma 
try, have had a chance to read this) Jy 
document. It is a staggering indict-| the 
ment, by a leading Catholic prelate,! sho 
of the failure of the corporative state pro 
to relieve the distress of the country’s) mo 
preponderantly agricultural popula+ far, 
tion. © by 
“The economic condition of the tw) 
poor people,” wrote the ae tior 
“has not improved; on the contrary,§ tial 
it worsens pitiably from year to year.) tro] 
The proof of this misery is becoming) trie 
ever more lamentable, so that today) ers 
I find myself unable to remain’ ma 
silent. ses and 
“Being without employment for} ard 
much of the year, [the people in my, J) 
diocese] are sometimes practically) rem 
starving. I see children who get thin-! sior 
ner and weaker every day. I see! hav 
adults so weak from starvation that} yea 
they can neither stand nor walk. | The 
This is not the first year that I have} hay 
seen people so weakened by hunger} wh« 
that they have fallen in the street. No,! tim 
this has gone on year after year, get} hav 
eration after generation, while wf Me: 
have all hoped for better days and fot / alor 
public measures that would relieve) nea 
this misery. Test 
“Instead, the evil grows and the} pro 
procession of victims lengthens, ut) virt 
til now one sees whole groups © try 
people begging passing tourists fot) war 
bread. I declare that this government!) incr 
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s pirit cares more for the dead stones of its 
’ monuments than for the living people 
} whom it rules.” 

That was in 1954, a bad crop year, 
| but also a year after the launching of 
? Portugal’s six-year Development Plan. 
' In his speech on that occasion, Dr. 
Salazar, after referring proudly to 
his record of “a quarter-century of 

well-balanced budgets and credit bal- 
\ ances,” acknowledged that Portugal’s 
‘ growing population made necessary 
“the rapid expansion of the national 
economy and, where recessary, the 
rovinee} intervention of the stale to increase 
ca, and} agricultural production.” 
had not| Has the six-year plan transformed 
e proof / the grim picture painted by the Arch- 
erative} bishop? Unquestionably, there have 
uguese,} heen some substantial successes. The 
e coun! March 1957 issue of Portugal, month- 
ad this Jy English-language publication of 
indict-| the Portuguese Information Service, 
prelate,’ shows that Portugal has doubled its 
ve stale. production of rice since 1934 and 
vo more than doubled the price paid to 





popula} farmers, while holding the price paid 
| by consumers to somewhat less than 

of the twice the 1934 figure. The produc- 
bishop tion of corn, too, has been substan- 
yntrary,? tially increased, and corporative con- 
to yeal.) trol of the milling and baking indus- 
coming) tries has benefited marginal consum- 
t today} ers by providing a nutritious bread, 
remain} made of wheat, rye, barley and corn 
_ and costing half as much as the stand- 
} ard 80-per-cent-extraction wheat loaf. 
Nevertheless, the standard of living 
ctically} remains low, even by official admis- 


nt for 
> in my 


et thi-! sion, and in general does not seem to 

I see) have improved during the thirty 
on that} years of the Salazar administration. 
Ik. ...} The rich, who pay no income tax, 
I have} have gotten richer. while the poor, 
hunget} whose present tax load is nearly ten 
set. No,) times what it was under the Republic, 
ar, gel‘ have gotten poorer and grimmer. 
ile we > Meanwhile, the armed services, which 
and fot; alone keep the dictator in power, get 
relievt) nearly half of the annual budget. The 
result is that Portugal’s economic 
nd the) progress has lagged behind that of 
ns, ut} virtually every other European coun- 
ups of try west of the Iron Curtain. While 
ists fot} war-ravaged Italy, for example, has 
rnmenl} increased her gross national product 
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at the annual rate of 12 per cent, 
Portugal’s average increase has been 
less than 5 per cent. True, the dicta- 
torship has balanced its budget and 
stabilized the escudo in a period when 
Italy, France, Spain, Holland and 
other Western European countries 
have all undergone varying degrees 
of inflation. But the rewards, if any, 
of this Spartan policy must be looked 
for in the future. 

In 1947, Henrique de Barros, pro- 
fessor of agriculture and brother-in- 
law of Marcello Caetano, present 
Minister of the Presidency, headed a 
Government inquiry into the condi- 
tion of Portuguese farmers. A survey 
of a northern farm community re- 
vealed the incredible poverty of the 
typical peasant home, which boasts 
one door and one window, one or two 
earthenware cooking utensils, and the 
right to the occasional use of a single 
hammer shared in common by twenty 
villagers. 

Even in the vast feudal demesnes of 
the Ribatejo in the South, things are 
little better. There, vineyards stretch- 
ing to the horizon would seem to in- 
vite tractor cultivation and airplane 
dusting. Instead, one sees an army of 
peasants attacking the weed-infested 
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vines with broad hoes and an auxil- 
iary army of women marching into 
the fields with shoulder-borne spray 
tanks. 

The Portuguese fishing industry is 
equally primitive. At the ancient fish- 
ing village of Nazare, a dark-skinned 
population, reputedly stemming from 
an early Phoenician settlement, ex- 
hibits its picturesque poverty to the 
tourist. We found ourselves beset by 
bands of begging children, who pur- 
sued us even to the outskirts of the 
admirable but obviously inadequate 
Government housing development, 
which shone like a brilliant patch 
amid the gray hovels surrounding it. 

At Nazare, the larger fishing boats 
are hauled up the beach by ox teams, 
helped by a couple of recently ac- 
quired tractors. At Portinho da Arri- 
bida, an extraordinarily beautiful re- 
sort town 40 miles south of Lisbon, 
the archaism of the Portuguese fish- 
ing industry is even more apparent. 
Twice a week, a Portuguese fishing 
boat, gaily painted and beaked like a 
Viking galley, sweeps around the 
point with ten men at the oars and 
drives up the beach through the surf. 
Disembarking, some twenty fisher- 
men, all clad in the traditional cos- 


FISHING CRAFT IN LISBON HARBOR: ‘THE POOR . . . BECOME POORER’ 
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tume of patched pink-and-blue panta- 
loons, yoke themselves to the drag- 
lines of a big net. In about two hours, 
they manage to haul it ashore. Emp- 
tied, it yields a catch of less than a 
hundred pounds of sardines, needle 
fish and squid. A windlass operated 
by a mule and three men would have 
been far less picturesque, but it would 
have done the job in half the time. 

Portugal is a Catholic country. Its 
birth rate remains high—23.94 in 
1955 as against 23.76 in 1941—while 
the death rate has dropped from 
17.39 to 11.35 since 1941. Thus the 
annual “surplus of lives,” as the offi- 
cial statistics put it, rose from 49,000 
in 1941 to over 110,000 in 1955. To 
relieve the pressure on Portugal’s 
meager natural resources and rela- 
tively undeveloped industry, the Sala- 
zar regime, like its predecessors, has 
relied on the safety valve of emigra- 
tion. In 1941, 6,260 emigrants left 
metropolitan Portugal. In 1955, the 
figure was 29,796. Of this number, 62 
per cent went to Brazil, despite the 
efforts of the Portuguese Overseas 
Agency to foster emigration to the 
colonies, or Overseas Provinces as 
they are now called. 


HE rapid shrinkage of British, 

French and Dutch colonial pos- 
sessions since World War II has left 
Portugal the third largest colonial 
empire in the world. Her African pos- 
sessions include Angola with a popu- 
lation of nearly 4 million, Mozam- 
bique with over 5 million, Guinea 
with 350,000, and the Cape Verde 
archipelago, which with St. Thome 
and Principe has a population of over 
200,000. In the Far East, Portugal 
still retains half of the island of 
Timor with nearly half a million 
people, and her precarious outposts 
of Macao in South China and Goa, 
Damao and Diu in India, with an- 
other 800,000. 

Thus, the population of the Over- 
seas Provinces—some 20 million—is 
roughly equal to that of metropolitan 
Portugal. Theoretically, under Por- 
tugal’s present constitution, both 
areas enjoy the same political status. 


Both send representatives to the Na- 
tional Assembly in Lisbon, and 
Negro, Indian and Malayan natives 
of the Overseas Provinces receive vot- 
ing rights when and if they advance 
from the legal status of “aborigines” 
to that of “citizens.” The number who 
have achieved this advancement var- 
ies widely. In Macao, Goa and the 
Cape Verde Islands, there are only 
citizens. In Angola, Mozambique, 
Guinea, Timor, St. Thome and Prin- 
cipe, the majority of the inhabitants 
retain their tribal organization and 
culture. 

How seriously have the Portuguese 
colonizers endeavored to realize their 
avowed goal of civilizing the native 
population and assimilating it to the 
European community? Only a quali- 


populations, says this study, the Por- | 


tuguese “have had an attitude which 
in itself sufficed to prevent the for- 
mation and accumulation of the prob- 
lems which have in the long run 
produced so much turmoil in other 
colonial territories. . . . It is unques- 
tionable that the state of psychologi- 
cal hostility between black and white 
which is so great a potential danger 
in other parts of Africa has never 
existed in the Portuguese territories. 
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“The Portuguese have never con- | 


sidered the native races subject to 
them as inferior to themselves. There 
was nothing horrifying to them in 
the idea of the formation of unions, 
whether in marriage or outside it, 
with native women, and such unions 
were not formed surreptitiously and 





In recent years, Portugal’s Premier Salazar has sought to accentuate the 
“benevolent” aspects of his regime and deny that it is totalitarian. But neither 
he nor his associates have ever repudiated earlier statements like the following, 
quoted from official propaganda publications: 

“We are anti-parliamentary, anti-democratic, anti-liberal, and we are firmly 
resolved to establish a corporate state on the model of Italian corporativism.” 

“Our dictatorship obviously resembles a fascist dictatorship in its reinforce- 
ment of authority, in its open war on certain principles of democracy, in its 
markedly nationalistic character, in its concern for social order.” 

“Liberty and authority are two incompatible conceptions.” 

“Partisans of liberalism have every right to see in Portuguese corporativism 


a deadly enemy.” 





fied answer is possible. The strength 
of the Portuguese colonial system has 
been its centuries-old tradition of 
racial tolerance; its weakness, which 
was particularly apparent during the 
19th century, stemmed chiefly from 
the chronic bankruptcy of the mother 
country under the long succession of 
unstable regimes that preceded Sala- 
zar’s. This economic and _ political 
weakness prevented the heavy capital 
investment that enabled some British 
colonial administrators, despite their 
relative illiberality in race relations, 
to push their native subjects rapidly 
along the road to civilization and 
independence. 

An informed and objective ap- 
praisal of the Portuguese Empire ap- 
pears in the April 1954 issue of the 
British Survey, published by the 
British Society for International Un- 
derstanding. In dealing with native 


shamefacedly. The children who were 
born of them took their places natu- 
rally, according to their capacity, in 
the Portuguese scheme of things, and 
many of them—without anyone re- 
garding it as extraordinary—distin- 
guished themselves in the service of 


: 


the state. Brazil today affords an | 


example of such fusion of races and 
of the stability which can result from 


it when it is not counteracted by other 


factors.” 


This Portuguese racial attitude 


goes back to the days of discovery 


nev 
ent 
in 
san 
ant 


clas 


and colonization in the 15th and 16th | 


centuries. Its fruits became apparent 


f 


when Nehru attempted to dissolve | 


Portuguese sovereignty over Goa, 
that “pimple on the face of India,” 
and annex it to the Indian Union. 
Instead of welcoming the demonstra- 
tors who marched into Goa and Diu 
at the more or less open instigation 
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of the Indian Government, the Goans 
chased their “liberators” back across 
the border. 

Foreign observers, including a 
New York Times correspondent, have 


Y reported that the Goans are more 


prosperous than their Indian neigh- 
bors and that in the event of a 





ane 


plebiscite they would overwhelmingly 
reject integration with India. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that this 
° loyalty antedates the Salazar regime, 
_ which passed the unpopular Coloni- 
_ zation Act of 1933. The Goans and 
| other Portuguese colonials objected 
strongly to provisions in the 1933 act 
which seemed to impair Portugal’s 
long tradition of racial equality. The 
alleged fact that no native Goan can 
now become an officer in the Portu- 
/ guese armed services has been heav- 
ily exploited by Nehru. Even inside 
the Salazar administration, the 1933 
act aroused bitter opposition, culmi- 
_ nating in the arrest and imprisonment 
| of Inspector of Colonies Henrique 
' Galvao. In an unpublished report 
dated January 22, 1947, Galvao, who 
is still in jail, declared that health 
services in Angola, Mozambique and 
Guinea were virtually non-existent. 
_ As for the treatment of native work- 
ers, “in some ways the situation is 
worse than simple slavery; the native 
is not bought but hired from the 
state, although called a free man.” 


- 


666 HE Portuguese as a whole,” 
said Salazar in 1949, “have 

never been so free as under the pres- 
ent regime, because, within the limits 
in which it is granted, liberty is the 
\ same for all and is effectively guar- 
anteed.” 

I tried out this quotation on about 
a score of Portuguese citizens of all 
| classes. None of them applauded; 
| none of them smiled; one of them 
; Spat, and he was not a Communist. 
He was a retired fisherman who had 
lived and worked in Gloucester, Mas- 
sachusetts for 38 years, 14 of them 
as skipper of his own boat. Having 
made his pile, he had returned to his 
native city, married off his daughters, 
and now could find nothing better 
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to do than fish the surf off the beach 
of a fashionable resort. ‘That was 
where I met him. It was dark, and 
the beach was almost completely de- 
serted. Even after I had identified 
myself as an American tourist, he 
was cautious. 

“T got to be careful,” he explained, 
after looking up and down the beach 
and scouting behind a nearby dune. 
“IT don’t know who you are, but I 
gotta talk—I so happy to see an 
American. America is the greatest 
country in the world. Portugal? This 
government no care for the poor 
people. Looka the fishermen; Govern- 
ment take 18 per cent of every fish 





SALAZAR: ‘A DEADLY ENEMY’ 
they sell. You been to Nazare? Those 
people got nothing to fish with, so 
they got nothing to eat.” 

The limitations which the Salazar 
regime places on Portuguese freedom 
are defined in various statutes and 
decrees, whose administration may 
be relaxed or tightened at the will of 
the dictatorship. The Information 
Office assured me that newspaper cen- 
sorship had been considerably re- 
laxed in recent years and that Portu- 
gal today enjoys more actual free- 
dom than during the period of politi- 
cal chaos preceding the Salazar re- 
gime, when partisan mobs often 
sacked and burned the offices of op- 
position newspapers. One editor to 





whom I spoke, a Catholic monarchist, 
had himself had such an experience. 
Yet, he was not in the least reconciled 
to current censorship, nor was the 
director of one of the leading opposi- 
tion papers. 

Ostensibly, censorship is concerned 
only with matters of defense and for- 
eign affairs, But one looks in vain in 
Lisbon newspapers for news of strikes 
—not only Portuguese strikes, which 
are prohibited, but those in other 
countries. Nor does one find docu- 
ments like the pastoral letter of the 
Archbishop of Beja, or even the 
occasionally disturbing reports of 
Government bureaus and commis- 
sions which provide much of the grist 
for Opposition leader Antonio Ser- 
gio’s privately distributed Antologia 
Sociologica. 

“Here are today’s casualties,” said 
one opposition editor, tossing a sheaf 
of mangled proofs across his desk. 
The censored passages, amounting to 
a half-dozen columns of type, had 
nothing to do with defense or for- 
eign affairs. They constituted a re- 
strained plea that next fall’s sched- 
uled national election be conducted a 
bit more fairly than the last one, 
when opposition candidates were al- 
legedly counted out by official manip- 
ulation of election returns in the 
provinces. 

One would have liked to hear Sala- 
zar’s answer to this censored plea. But 
the dictator is rarely accessible to 
the press; instead, I obtained an in- 
terview with Professor Marcello Cae- 
tano, Minister of the Presidency, who 
is generally regarded as Salazar’s 
most probable successor. I had been 
assured that Caetano was the most 
liberal of the younger politicians sur- 
rounding Salazar and that he was 
noted for his frank answers to ques- 
tions since he was a former jour- 
nalist. 

Unfortunately, after talking at 
some length Caetano had second 
thoughts and restricted quotation to 
his subsequent written answers to my 
prepared questions. He is a hand- 
some, vigorous man in his early fif- 
ties who has been associated with the 
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Salazar regime since 1929, when, at 
the age of 23, he was appointed legal 
adviser to the Ministry of Finance. 
In his youth, Caetano was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Mussolini’s black- 
shirts. By 1940, however, when he 
became head of the Portuguese youth 
movement, he had sobered sufficiently 
to perform a notable good deed to 
which his liberal friends still point 
with pride. He took the guns away 
from the not-too-reliable striplings 
who guard the national headquarters 
of the movement. Since then, he 
has made other liberal gestures. As a 
member of the Salazar Cabinet, he 
has advocated relaxation of press cen- 
sorship. 

The question I was most anxious 
to have answered was this: Does the 
present government of Portugal pro- 
vide non-violent means whereby it 
could be superseded by another gov- 
ernment, either monarchist or repub- 
lican? 

When I interviewed Caetano, he 
had difficulty in hearing this ques- 
tion. Subsequently, when I presented 
it in writing, he professed himself 
unable to understand it. He added: 
“Not necessarily violent means are 
all those juridical means which gov- 
ernments use to bring about their 
politics. I am unable to guess whether 
any other government would have 
imagination to do more, or not 
enough to achieve as much.” This was 
Caetano’s authorized answer, as 
translated by the Portuguese Infor- 
mation Office, and the reader may 
guess for himself what it means. 


Somewhat more revealing was his 
reply to my next question: whether 
the present regime would survive the 
death of so extraordinary a personal- 
ity as Salazar. To this he answered: 
“An outstanding personality like Dr. 
Salazar, who is responsible for the 
government of his country for 30 
years, greatly influences the state of 
affairs of his own regime. I am con- 
vinced, however, that his message 
will be respected even after his death, 
and that there will be continuity of 
the regime to which he lent the 
strength of his genius.” 

In short, Caetano has only praise 
for the Caesar whom he may one day 
bury, and no wish at all to change the 
character of the government that he 
may one day head. This conclusion is 
strengthened by his unwillingness to 
discuss, either on or off the record, 
the possibility that the Salazar dicta- 
torship might evolve peacefully into 
a democratic regime in which work- 
ers could organize and strike, news- 
papers print what they please, and 
political parties freely organize, nom- 
inate and elect. 

Instead, Caetano reminded me that, 
prior to Salazar’s installation by the 
Army, Portugal had had, between 
1908 and 1926, two kings and eight 
presidents, of whom two were mur- 
dered and five deposed by revolu- 
tion, and 44 cabinets. The press, he 
added, was largely responsible for 
this situation. 

All this would have been more im- 
pressive if the historical evidence did 
not show that Caetano’s description 





CROP SURPLUS 


Eggs Thrown at Secretary of Agriculture Benson.—Newspaper headline. 


America the bountiful, 
Where hens lay all too well, 
And eggs pile up until there are 
Far more than one can sell. 


America the bountiful, 
Wherever you may go, 

The only land where people get 
Free speech, and one free throw. 


—Richard Armour 





of Portugal’s past is almost as biased) 
and selective as his idealization of the 

present dictatorship. The fact is that! 
most of the revolutions prior to 192)" 
were made by the Army and the re} 
actionaries, frequently with the aid 

of Spanish monarchists from across! 
the border. Furthermore, Salazar’s” 
was not the first government to stabj- 
lize Portugal’s finances. The Repub. | 
lic, between 1910 and 1926, not only 

balanced its budgets but established 

two new universities and more sec. 

ondary schools than during the en 

tire 30 years of the Salazar regime— 
this despite Portugal’s costly partici- 
pation in World War I, which cost 
her billions of escudos and 100,000 
of her people. 

What is the balance sheet for Sala- 
zar’s long rule? Financial austerity | 
has not raised the Portuguese stand- 
ard of living. Emigration to the over. | 
seas territories and ieideetrialinntiie’ 
have not corrected Portugal’s heavily 
adverse balance of trade or provided } 
jobs for her annual increment of 
100,000 “surplus lives.” And_ then 
there is the little matter of freedom. 
That an opposition leader like Sergio | 
is for the moment out of jail means § 
little. Less eminent oppositionists are | 
either in jail or in exile. Others are 
silenced by fear of the political po- 
lice, which pressures employers to 
fire those who express liberal views 
and can always exile to the colonies} 
those trade-unionists who question | 
the awards of the corporative si 
nals. Elections will remain a farce so 
long as the Government censors the | 
list of opposition candidates and con- 
trols the election booths. 

Man, as Dr. Salazar is so frequent 
ly moved to remind us, does not live 
by bread alone. Even if all of Portu- 
gal’s hungry peasants were fed, and 
if all of Lisbon’s slum dwellers could 
move to the charming villas which 
the Government provides for its bu 
reaucracy, there would still be some 
thing lacking. Even the most enlight- | 
ened prison administrators have 
never found a way to make theif 
wards smile and like it. Neither has 
Salazar. 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 





Georgia Watches Little Rock 


ATLANTA 
$ ONE OF the acknowledged cen- 
A ters of “total resistance” to 
school integration and defense of the 
“Southern way of life,” Georgia has 
been following l’affaire Faubus anx- 
iously. In fact, Roy Harris of Augus- 
ta, the state’s number 1 segregation- 
ist, claims to share credit with Gov- 
ernor Marvin Griffin for “stiffening 
Faubus’s back” and alerting the “de- 
cent white people” of Little Rock to 
what the Yankee “hypocrits” (sic) 
were planning. The nation knows, 
moreover, that Harris and Griffin ad- 
dressed a mass meeting of Citizens’ 
Councileers in Little Rock the week 
before school opened. 

What interests all Georgians about 
Little Rock is what it will mean to 
them when the integration fight 
reaches Georgia. The state has a 
complex series of laws on its books 
designed to head off mixed schools. 
Its major defense is a “private- 
school” amendment to the state con- 
stitution that permits the state to 
make tuition grants to parents in 
lieu of providing public schools. 
Other legislation authorizes the leas- 
ing of public-school facilities to pri- 
vate groups for use as_ private 
schools. Georgia’s politicians are 
proud of their laws, contrasting them 
favorably with the “pussy-footing” 
pupil-assigznment approach used in 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

At present, there are no racial in- 
cidents marring the orderly course 
of affairs here. Even the Koinonia 
Farms episode in Americus has 
calmed down. But no one thinks for a 
second that a racial crisis is not com- 
ing. The Atlanta Negro leadership 
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seems to be avoiding action on any 
issue until after Mayor Bill Harts- 
field is safely elected over his segre- 
gationist opponent. Once the election 
is out of the way, however, Atlantans 
expect last year’s bus-segregation 
case to come to trial. This may well 
be the spark that touches off a nasty 
series of racial incidents. 

Bus segregation, everyone agrees, 
will fail in the courts; the Montgom- 
ery cases seem absolutely controlling. 
The Governor has no real choice 
except to use the extraordinary pow- 
ers given him by the last Legislature 
to suspend the bus company’s opera- 
tion. This will infuriate Atlanta, but 
will score a lot of points in the red- 
neck country. They'll chortle at the 
thought of city folks having to walk 
to work, and “Horatius at the Bridge” 
Griffin will once again be able to 
claim he turned back the Yankee and 
Negro hordes. 

School integration, however, will 
be another story. The local NAACP 
is quietly planning to begin a suit 
fairly soon—possibly next term. Up 
to a point, the sequence of events 
can be predicted. The path of the 
Negro petitioners through the state’s 
“administrative remedies” will be 
slow and tortuous. Finally the state 
courts will rule contrary to the appli- 
cants, and they will go to Federal 
courts. Here the state will fight the 
case with every resource of pettifog- 
gery. When the Federal court rules 
that the applicants should be admit- 
ted, all possible appeals will be taken. 
Ultimately this road will run out; 
then the Governor will go into action. 

He will, as he has promised, close 
any school in the state ordered by a 


court to admit Negroes. The private- 
school system will go into operation 
immediately (I have been told that 
the prospective lessees of every 
school in the state have long been 
selected). White parents will receive 
tuition grants; Negroes are not so 
sure of receiving any. 

But what happens if a suit is then 
brought attacking the private-school 
system as just as much a violation of 
equal protection under the law as out- 
right segregation? I have found no 
one in the state Attorney General’s 
office who thinks he could persuade 
a Federal court that using tax money 
to provide tuition to private white 
schools is in compliance with Brown 
v. Board of Education. If the private- 
school plan fails, the state adminis- 
tration’s choices are few and hard. 

They might, in the first place, sub- 
mit and permit the Negroes to enter. 
This would be, after all the fire-eat- 
ing talk, total surrender and equiva- 
lent to committing political suicide. 
Nobody expects this step to be taken 
before all other alternatives are ex- 
hausted. 

A second possibility is the repeal 
of all legislation on public education 
(this would require a constitutional 
amendment) and total abolition of 
the schools. The Supreme Court, as 
Georgia’s legal minds have pointed 
out, cannot force a state to operate a 
public school. Although Roy Harris 
bravely calls for this course, on the 
ground that decent Georgians would 
prefer their children racially pure and 
ignorant to educated and integrated, 
serious-minded citizens contemplate 
this prospect with horror. How Capi- 
tol Hill feels about it is unclear. 
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What frightens a lot of people— 
and this is where Little Rock comes 
into the picture—is that the Gover- 
nor will try to evade his hard choice 
by trying open defiance of a Federal 
court order to integrate. Griffin has 
more power than Faubus; he is em- 
powered to call on “every able-bodied 


male” in the state to serve under his 
orders in preserving the “peace.” A 


Federal court order to integrate 
would bring out a mob in any Geor- 
gia street far bigger and much uglier 
than the Little Rock group. Some 
students of local politics are con- 
vinced that the entry of Federal 
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troops would lead to large-scale) 
bloodshed, both in race riots and in 







actual battles between the mob and | [ 
the troops. ' 
Northerners find it hard to under; 
stand why such uncontrollable wal 
sion should be released by the admis. 
sion of a handful of Negro children 
to a white school. There are a lot of | On 
reasons, but in this case the simplest ; By 
is probably the most widely applica. , Vik 
ble. Many Southerners are totally 
irrational about miscegenation. Dox. | I 
ens of otherwise sober and intelligent | Jacl 
Atlantans have told me that integra. | par 
tion inevitably means intermarriage, | the 
and that “the schools would teach | —? 
them how.” It does no good to in- } ject 
quire how this would happen, since | Pav 
it doesn’t throughout most of the | lool 
North; they point to the forced } Mil 
integration of the New York schools | Spr 
and predict darkly that New York | late 
will soon be a mulatto city. ties 


The ingredients of violence were | Ker 
always present in the Southern sub- | biog 
conscious. Under the twin compul- | and 
sions of bad publicity in the nation’s} whe 
press since 1954 and the conscience. ©°™ 
less manipulation of self-seeking po-| for 
litical leadership, the Southern psyche | be 
(or, at least, the Georgia psyche) has } 47° 
become inflamed. On intermarriage | 
very few Southerners can take a| cal, 
moderate stand, and they will go to} "" 
considerable extremes to preserve liter 
what they call the purity of Southern lies 
womanhood. One result of the sharp | peri 
cleavage since Little Rock has been | 10M 
the disappearance of the “moderates” slan 


anywhere except in the larger cities; | alwe 
and even here their numbers are | lect 
discouragingly small. ble | 
There seems no possibility that the | '"8: 
state can escape feeling the full | 
weight of Federal coercion before plin 
the question has run its course. The his 
ruling junta has no choice except to bool 
go through with total resistance, no } 
matter what stupidities it gives rise | “4Y 
to. How much this disturbs at least | ti 
some Atlantans was suggested by | “P* 
one citizen who told me, obviously | “@Y 
with considerable pain: “The way Ker 
things are going in Georgia, I wish} ™ ! 
I was back in Mississippi.” and 
The New Leader } Pte 
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lot of | On the Road. 
mplest » By Jack Kerouac. 
pplica- Viking. 310 pp. $3.95, 
totally 
. Doz | I KNow of no better way to discuss 
lligent | Jack Kerouac’s novel than by com- 
itegra- | paring him at once to Henry Miller, 
rriage, | the writer he most closely resembles 
teach | —not so much in technique or sub- 
to in. ) ject matter, though here, too, Miller 
since | paved the way, as in philosophic out- 
of the | look. (I mean, of course, the Henry 
forced | Miller of the Tropic books and Black 
chools | Spring, not the tiresome poseur of the 
York | later years.) The structural similari- 
ties are important, especially in 
. were Kerouac’s use of the intensely auto- 
n sub. biographical first-person narrative 
ompul-| and the freedom of language, but 
ation’s) What he and Miller have most in 
science: Common is an approach to life that, 
ng por for want of a better phrase, could 
psyche be defined as the doctrine of accept- 
e) has} ance. 
riage | Like Miller, Kerouac is “non-politi- 
ake a} Cal, non-educational, non-progressive, 
go to “non-cooperative, non-ethical, non- 
eserve} literary”; he simply submits to life, 
uthern | lies down under the avalanche of ex- 
sharp | Perience and pours out his impres- 
; been | ions in a wild torrent of vigorous, 
rates” | Slangy language full of imagery (not 
| always successful) that is both intel- 
lectually and esthetically irresponsi- 
ble and, therefore, curiously refresh- 





cities; | 
‘Ss are) 


ee 


at the | ing. He is most certainly not an 
> full | @ttist, for that would imply a disci- 
before | Pline and a unity of purpose which 


The | his writing does not reflect, but this 
book is important because it commu- 


ept to j 

ce, no } "cates directly and in a non-literary 
.s rise | “ay (by which I mean an absence of 
+ least | *ttifice and subterfuge) an emotional 
.d by | *XPerience of our time. This is the 
iously} “ay it has been for some of us, 
. way Kerouac is saying, and he passes it 


on to you without the glossing over 
and tidying up that distinguishes the 


| wish 
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al Inside the Whale Again 


Reviewed by William Murray 


work of most writers anxious to 
please a public. 

Briefly, On the Road records the 
adventures and experiences of Ke- 
rouac’s narrator, Sal Paradise, and 
some of his friends during a number 
of disorganized cross-country trips, 
taken mostly between 1947 and 1949, 
all over the U.S., with one wild, clos- 
ing jaunt into Mexico. The young 
men (they are almost all in their 
twenties) travel back and forth on 
hardly any money in second-hand 
cars, cheap buses or the backs of 
trucks, sometimes by ferrying auto- 
mobiles from one city to another, 
sometimes by hitchhiking. In _be- 
tween they settle for short, frantic 
periods in Greenwich Village, Den- 
ver, Chicago, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco (their favorite oasis), al- 
most always in bohemian surround- 
ings, where they work briefly at 
menial jobs, pick up girls, live with 
them, even marry them, listen to 
jazz, attend parties incessantly, get 
drunk, take dope, steal from each 
other, betray those who trust them, 
and run away again when things be- 
come difficult or boring. They talk a 
good deal, not very coherently, and 
seek out everything life has to offer 
in the way of immediate experience: 

“They rushed down the street to- 
gether, digging everything in the 
early way they had, which later be- 
came so much sadder and perceptive 
and blank. But then they danced 
down the streets like dingledodies, 
and I shambled after as I’ve been 
doing all my life after people who 
interest me, because the only people 
for me are the mad ones, the ones 
who are mad to live, mad to talk, 


mad to be saved, desirous of every- 
thing at the same time, the ones who 
never yawn or say a commonplace 
thing, but burn, burn, burn like fabu- 
lous yellow roman candles exploding 
like spiders across the stars and in 
the middle you see the blue center- 
light pop and everybody goes 
‘Awww!’” 

The central figure of all these 
revels, and the one Sal Paradise ad- 
mires the most, is an energetic scare- 
crow named Dean Moriarty, the man 
who breaks all the rules, pulls down 
all the temples, stands laughing hap- 
pily amidst the carnage he has 
wrought: “Bitterness, recriminations, 
advice, morality, sadness—everything 
was behind him, and ahead of him 
was the ragged and ecstatic joy of 
pure being.” There comes a scene in 
the novel when some of Dean’s old 
buddies, speaking through the lips 
of a young matron who was once 
quite a cut-up herself, turn on him 
and denounce him for again aban- 
doning his wife and child, using 
against him all the usually pious ob- 
jections of respectable people with 
their flaming youth just behind them. 
Sal comes to Dean’s defense: “. 
he’s alive and I'll bet you want to 
know what he does next and that’s 
because he’s got the secret that we’re 
all busting to find and it’s splitting 
his head wide open and if he goes 
mad don’t worry, it won’t be your 
fault but the fault of God.” 

Dean, in other words, is the typi- 
cal hoodlum saint of our generation 
(the Holy Goof, Kerouac calls him), 
the underworld man who has dis- 
carded all accepted moralities and 
gods, all political and social solu- 
tions, all systems, all absolutes, and 
is seeking in the ecstasy of pure feel- 
ing and experience a new clue to the 
riddle of the Universe. 

Parenthetically, it is also signifi- 
cant that whereas Sal and most of 
his friends are products of the middle 
class, college boys from nice families, 
Dean is an authentic prole from the 
Denver slums, the son of a freight- 
hopping wino. Sal not only envies 


Dean for having had such a hard life, 
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he regrets the fact that he himself 
wasn’t born a Negro or a member of 
some other underprivileged group: 

“. .. the best the white world had 
offered was not enough ecstasy for 
me, not enough life, joy. kicks, dark- 
ness, music, not enough night... . I 
was only myself, Sal Paradise, sad, 
strolling in this violet dark, this 
unbearably sweet night. wishing I 
could exchange worlds with the hap- 
py. true-hearted, ecstatic Negroes of 
America.” 

The identification with the op- 
pressed minority sounds at first hear- 
ing like an echo from the Thirties, 
but there is a huge difference: Ke- 
rouac does not wish to help or elevate 
or raise the standard of life of the 
lower classes; he wants to sink him- 
self into their mire, to bury himself 
into the lowest stratum of society, 
where he hopes to find the freedom 
to feel. to see, to be human in the 
most essential primitive sense, to 
avoid the emotional blocks of a 
middle-class social structure still rest- 
ing hypocritically for moral support 
on long-discredited premises and 
ideas. Kerouac wishes to accept life, 
yes, a real life, not the life of the 
living dead glued to their dull jobs, 
hobbies, newspapers and _ television 
screens. So it is natural that he would 
identify himself with the Negro, who 
in this country, north and south, still 
walks mainly outside organized soci- 
ety in an atmosphere of prejudice 
and potential violence. 

This attitude to life is essentially 
quixotic and certainly escapist, not 
to say childish. In his essay on Miller, 
George Orwell seizes on a metaphor 
Miller himself applied to the writings 
of Anais Nin to describe Miller’s 
own situation. He likened him to 
Jonah trapped comfortably inside the 
whale, in “a womb big enough for 
an adult . . . with yards of blubber 
between yourself and reality . . . the 
final unsurpassable stage of irrespon- 
sibility” in which you allow yourself 
to be swallowed, accept and record 
what you undergo. Add a _ blind 
groping in the whale’s belly for the 
mystical religious experience, the 
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moment of ecstatic perception, and 
you have an accurate picture of 
Kerouac’s own position. It is directly 
in line with the continuing break- 
down of belief in such familiar tra- 
ditional American concepts as liberal 
Christianity, social progress, faith in 
democratic institutions and so on. 
His book may strike the civilized 
reader as naive, juvenile, inept, ab- 
surd, even criminal—it makes no dif- 
ference. Though there is some poetic 
imagery and vigor in the writing, On 





the Road cannot really be evaluated} triot 
on literary or sociological or any) Ame 
other grounds than that of the mood! “{jp 
and movement of its time. And in? pyr; 
that sense it is an important and sig. publ 
nificant book, one of the five or six \ a 8 
published each year worth anyone's! jzed 
time and effort. It does not matter in | tier 
the least, therefore, that it is not lit-| yisio 
erature or that Kerouac, again like} Aj 
Miller, will probably never have any- | gran 
thing else of any interest to tell us \in tl 





Albert Gallatin. 
By Raymond Walters Jr. 
Macmillan. 461 pp. $7.00. 
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Ir 1s American geography, rather 
than American history, that has kept 
alive the memory of the Swiss-born 
statesman who served as Secretary of 
the Treasury under Jefferson and 
Madison and negotiator of the Peace 
of Ghent. Albert Gallatin (1761- 
1849) had a river named after him 
by Lewis and Clark, whose expedi- 
tion he helped promote. In addition, 
a mountain range, a national forest, 
a city and three counties bear his 
name. Yet the fame of this pioneer 
democrat, who but for his foreign 
birth might conceivably have become 
President, has all but lapsed into 
oblivion. The three books that have 
been written about him, none ade- 
quate, were all published over seven 
decades ago. 

Some ten years back, Raymond 
Walters Jr., book review editor of 
the Saturday Review, set out to fill 
the biographical gap. Studiously 
availing himself of the mass of Galla- 
tin papers in this country and volu- 
minous documents abroad, he has 
produced a work that not only bodies 
forth the mind and heart of a dedi- 
cated public servant but brings 
wider illumination to his era. A 
model of historical scholarship, it 
should hold its own as the definitive 
biography. 





That he has made of this “noble | ence 
adopted son” a completely absorbing * good 
story is a tribute to the author’s nar-| rilou 
rative skill, The 19-year-old romantic! blunt 
who in 1780 left his native Geneva’ zeal 
with a headful of Rousseauesque; polic 
dreams was something less than i} Wi 
colorful figure. Physically unimpres-) son 
sive, sartorially indifferent, lacking the s 
in eloquence and notably frugal, he is a 
never lost his heavy Gallic accent.} critic 
His homely characteristics added up) repul 
to no popular legend, as was the case, resist 
say, with his colleagues Clay and} croac 
Jackson. In an age dominated by out: Spair 
standing personalities, this modest} politi 
man attracted by his integrity. loy-) to Je 
alty, unselfishness, liveliness of intel-} jectic 
lect and extraordinary capacity for! fiscal 
friendship. truth, 

Gallatin’s solid qualities were to \fersor 
serve well the land of his adoption. | ocrat 
Throughout his twelve years as Sec-| Jeffer 
retary of the Treasury, a record ten-| our 
ure for the post, he applied to Gov-/ honor 
ernment finances the Genevan moral: tary’s 
ity of his personal economics, accord: \ barga 
ing to whose canon debt was a sin.| hard- 
Facing the untried American negotia:| naval 
tor, Castlereagh and Canning were} pirate 
devious and arrogant. In the end they the fir 
capitulated to his resourcefulness and} It i 
infinite patience. lain | 

Gallatin was, above all else, a pa}Who s 
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luated} triot. His allegiance, unlike that of his 
r any) American-born colleagues, was to the 
mood! “Union” and not a particular state. 
nd in During more than half a century of 
d sig. public service—in fact, until his death 
or six 4 at 88—this first of our great natural- 
yone’s | ized citizens bore himself as a fron- 
ter in| tier democrat with unique national 
ot lit- | vision. 
1 like} Although the young Swiss immi- 
> any: | grant soon made a place for himself 
ell us Sin the intellectual circles of the set- 
tled East, he was drawn by the ad- 
——  yenturous spirit of the open frontier. 
| Pioneering in Pennsylvania, he was 
| early recognized as a Western spokes- 
| man and elected to the state legisla- 
‘ture. Here he worked for general edu- 
Ife | cation, improved transport and cheap 
land for the poor, while opposing the 
‘Hamilton excise tax that sparked the 
| Whiskey Rebellion. His fiscal experi- 
‘noble | ence in the Assembly stood him in 
bing tgood stead in Congress, where scur- 
snar-| rilous Federalist attacks failed to 
nantic| blunt the courageous frontiersman’s 
eneva zeal for sound monetary and credit 
esque, policies. 
1an a} What, one wonders, would Jeffer- 
apres’ son and Madison have done without 
icking\ the sagacious man from Geneva? It 
al, hef is a disturbing question. Theirs were 
ccent.} critical times in which the young 
ed up republic, rent by disunity, had to 
> case, { resist—sometimes with arms—the en- 
* andj croachment of England, France and 
y out §Spain. Gallatin’s administrative and 
10dest} political counsel were as important 
+ loy-) to Jefferson and Madison as his re- 
intel- jection of the sinking fund and other 
y for! fiscal measures. The three men, in 
truth, were co-architects of the Jef- 
re to \fersonian revolution that set the dem- 
ption. | ocratic course of our nationalism. 
s Sec-| Jefferson called Gallatin an “arc of 
d ten-| our safety.” That safety and the 
Gor honor of the nation were the Secre- 
noral| tary’s prime motivations. Into the 
cord: \ bargain, his financial acumen saw the 
a sin.| hard-pressed Treasury through the 
gotia-| naval operations against the Barbary 
were} Pirates, the Louisiana Purchase and 
1 they| the first year of “Mr. Madison’s war.” 
s andj It is not without irony and a cer- 
lain historic justice that Gallatin, 
a pt} Who suffered frustration and public 
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abuse because of foreign birth, 
should have won at Ghent a signifi- 
cant victory for his often ungrateful 
country. He was not head of the 
mission, but it was his leadership that 
brought off American victory. Sub- 
sequently, though it strained his lim- 
ited means, he served as Minister to 
France and, later, to England. Many 
vexing international problems were 
settled under his judicious guidance. 
And, consistently, the man who from 
youth had been intrigued by the ro- 
mance of American expansion helped 
preserve our northern boundary and 
paved the way for our possession of 
the Oregon Territory. 

During his seventies and eighties, 
Gallatin became a moving spirit in 
the cultural life of New York. (At 84, 
he refused the Treasury portfolio of- 
fered by President Tyler.) Resigning 
his bank presidency, the philosophi- 
cal elder statesman helped found New 
York University and, in other ways, 
fostered the advancement of learning. 
First American to use comparative 
research, he resumed his pioneer 
studies on the ethnology of the 
American Indian. He ranks as the 
father of systematic philology in this 
field and his interpretations have 
stood the test of time. 

Like a quiet theme in a stormy 
concerto, the story of Gallatin’s fam- 
ily life threads the momentous events 
of American history. The harassed 
public servant was a devoted husband 
and father. Dr. Walters conveys the 
feel and flavor of the times, the surge 
of frontier expansion, the elegance 
of Philadelphia’s salons, the monastic 
boredom of Washington’s boarding 
houses. Considerable new light is 
shed on heroes, villains and rogues 
who furthered or hindered Gallatin’s 
objectives. There are provocative and 
unhackneyed close-ups of Washing- 
ton, John Jacob Astor, untrustworthy 
Daniel Webster and scores of their 
contemporaries. And now, having 
brought his man out of the shadows 
of obscurity, does the biographer not 
owe us a study of Gallatin’s influence 
on American social and political 
thought? 
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The 
Nature of 
biography 


by JOHN A. GARRATY 


The author of Henry Cabot Lodge: 
and Woodrow Wilson tells how 
biographers from Plutarch to 
Sandburg have carried out their’ 
research, refined their methods, 
and solved (or not solved) their 
problems. A second section, 
dealing with special aspects of 
biographical writing, constitutes 
a virtual do-it-yourself manual, 
complete with a chapter on biog- 
raphy and psychology. [$5.00] 


Speaking 
of Pianists 


by ABRAM CHASINS 


Witty, wise, informal, thorough- 
ly informed—this book by a 
noted pianist, composer, and 
teacher is about the great pian- 
ists of yesterday and today, and 
the potentially great of tomor- 
row. It explores with unusual 
understanding their characters, 
lives, and problems; and then 
goes on to speak of the music 
they play and the concert world 
they live in. [$4.00] 


At most bookstores 
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By Thomas Moser. 
Harvard. 227 pp. $4.50. 


SCHOLARLY interest continues un- 
abated in T. J. K. Korzeniowski 
(more commonly known as Joseph 
Conrad), Pole by birth, Russian sub- 
ject by fate, naturalized Briton by 
choice, and writer of a series of fic- 
tions like Nostromo, Lord Jim, The 
Secret Agent, Under Western Skies, 
and The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus’ 
that are part of the treasure of Eng- 
lish literature. To earlier leading 
studies by M. C. Bradbrook and F. 
R. Leavis, and more recent ones by 
Oliver Warner and M. D. Zabel, must 
now be added this monograph by 
Thomas Moser. 

Though Moser’s approach is exe- 
getical, that is, attentive to the text, 
he is not negligent of other considera- 
tions. His uninhibited scholarship 
may be gauged from this kind of 
broadmindedness: In studying his 
subject’s prose, he does not hesitate 
to report that he finds a repeated 
psychoanalytical relationship _be- 
tween Conradian faulty expression 
and sexual situations. 

Primarily, Moser sets himself two 
questions: “Why did a writer of 
Conrad’s caliber write so unevenly 
and why is his later work so inferior 
to his earlier?” To answer either 
question, he must manifestly estab- 
lish what the Conradian high mark 
is. He discovers it first in an ethic in 






A Mariner’s Chart 


Joseph Conrad: Achievement and Decline. 


Reviewed by 
Max Cosman 


which humanity and fidelity under 
stress is emphasized. He discovers it 
also in types of characters: the sim- 
ple hero, the vulnerable hero, the 
perceptive hero, and, less admirable, 
the villain unmoral and shameless. 
He discovers it, too, in Conrad’s own 
complexity, in his skeptical sad 
mind, with its doubts of fixed stand- 
ards of conduct, which knew well the 
terrible effects in man of physical 
or moral isolation. He discovers it, 
as is to be expected, in the master’s 
style with its idiosyncratic employ- 
ment of personal narrative, illustra- 
tive episode, rearranged chronology, 
sensory image and the like. 

Having established a locus of 
achievement, Moser is able to meas- 
ure the extent of Conrad’s uneven- 
ness. Basically—and this is Moser’s 
contribution to the canon of Con- 
radian criticism—it is Conrad’s diffi- 
culty in writing about love that viti- 
ates his work. The difficulty (only 
Nostromo is wholly free of it) is as 
present in more notable works like 
Lord Jim or The Secret Agent as 
it is in lesser creative efforts like 
Almayer’s Folly or An Outcast of 
the Islands. 

The fact is that Conrad, with all 
his insight into human relationships 
otherwise, had no gift for portraying 
roundly the romanticism of the one 
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between man and woman. Whether it” 
was physiologically a thinness of the | 
sexual in his own nature, or profes j 
sionally his lonely sailor’s inability 

to cope with a sex outside of his mf 
bitual ken, or neurotically his Strind. { 
bergian fear of the human love duel, 

the result was ever the same: His | 
characters tend to withdraw from sex. | 
ual entanglement, as Verloc does; or | 

they idealize women out of reality, \ 
as is the case with Peter Ivanovich; { 
or they are destroyed, either literally | 
as when Willems is shot dead by | 
Aissa or metaphorically as when’ 
Alvan Hervey is denied connubial 

bliss by Mrs. Hervey. \ 

If, then, compared with his power | 
to present the facing of moral deci- | 
sions in some position of responsibil: | 
ity, Conrad fails to project dramati- 
cally his conviction that love is more 
important than life, it is not surpris- 
ing that his later work should not} 
only be charged with such failure 
but, as illness and age took hold of 
him, even with a diminution of in- 
ventiveness and creative energy. His| 
own concrete symbolic writing, ironic 
in tone, flattens and loses richness. 
As with expression, so with philoso- 
phy. The earlier insistence on ac-/ 
countability, on the strenuous strug-| 
gle, alters to a denial by him off 
individual guilt and, what is more 
startling, to an acknowledge 
that peace is man’s greatest good. 

In these terms, Moser answers his} 
second question, the one that poses 
the inferiority of Conrad’s latter’ 
works. As a result, books like The! 
Arrow of Gold, The Rover and Sus- 
pense are not affirmations of ant 
ness, he expounds, but witnesses to/ 
exhaustion and demoralization. His} 
arguments necessarily debunk mythi-| 
cal or allegorical interpretations 10 
the contrary. They do more: Thes| 
clear away gross misunderstanding ( 
that make us deaf to the true Conrat.| 
In the last analysis, they bring us to) 
an awareness, as he hopes, “of ont! 
of the finest voices in our literature: 
skeptical, 
sympathetic, pre 


ironic—but 


pessimistic, 
also courageous, 
foundly human.” 
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Nazi Germany’s Freedom-Fighters 


ow MANY Germans were Nazis, 
H*.. how many—or, perhaps, 
how few—were anti-Nazis while Hit- 
ler ruled? The question used to agi- 
tate people abroad in the war and 
postwar years, but no valid answer 
in percentage figures could ever have 
been given. The reality defies easy 
black-and-white statements. The seem- 
ing totalitarians of yesterday often 
prove to be the freedom-fighters of 
today. 

For a while, news about German 
freedom-fighters was scarcely avail- 
able, or very vague, in this country. 
While Communist propaganda tried 
to make all German anti-Nazis out to 
be either Communists or “reaction- 
aries,” U.S. wartime censors sup- 
pressed truthful publications concern- 
ing anti-Nazis in the Third Reich. 
Only in the past ten years have a 
number of books appeared to tell the 
story of widespread German opposi- 
tion to the ruling Nazi gang. Con- 
science in Revolt*—which has been 
a steady best-seller in West Germany 
for the past two years—is the most 
recent contribution. 

An unusual and unusually appeal- 
ing book, it presents—quite literally 
—a collection of German faces in the 
crowd. The reader looks at casual 
photographs of, say, a beautiful 
young co-ed on her Sunday outing, 
or a minor trade-union official play- 
ing with his baby, a Socialist func- 
tionary skiing on her winter vaca- 
tion, a young man in his new lieu- 
tenant’s uniform—selected, it would 
seem, at random. We also see snap- 
shots of buck privates and generals, 
monarchists and anarchists, of Cath- 
olics, Jews, Protestants and atheists, 


_* Conscience in Revolt: Sixty-four Stories of Re- 
sistance in Germany 1933-1945. By Annedore Leber, 
assisted by Willy Brandt, Karl Dietrich Blacher, 
Hilde Walter and Harald Poelchau. Associated Book- 
tellers (Westport, Connecticut). 270 pp. $4.50. 
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By Norbert Muhlen 


Author, “The Return of Germany” 


laborers, society matrons, scientists. 
Fewer than half of the 64 pictures of 
this book depict people with well- 
known “names”—among them Carl 
von Ossietzky, the editor of a famous 
liberal weekly; Dr. Edith Stein, the 
Carmelite nun and noted philoso- 
pher; the Lord Mayor of the city of 
Leipzig; the city manager of Berlin; 
Theodor Haubach and Carlo Mieren- 
dorff, two young and unorthodox So- 
cial Democratic leaders. If you 
merely leaf through this book, you 
might think that a cross-section of 
Germans has been caught by a 
camera. 

But every picture is accompanied 
by a brief life story, and you find 
that all these women and men have 
one thing in common—they were 
killed by Hitler’s executioners be- 
cause they rebelled against his ideas 
and his crimes. Many of these biog- 
raphies are written in an almost art- 
less way; others consist only of ex- 
cerpts from Nazi police files or a last 
letter scribbled in a prison cell and 
setting down a confession of faith 
in extremis. 

We meet, for instance, Sophie 
Scholl, a lovely 18-year-old Bavarian 
girl, whose picture is followed by ex- 
tracts from her secret diary. “After 
all,” she noted, “one should have the 
courage to believe in what is good.” 
A short while later, her biographical 
sketch informs us, she was arrested 
because she and her brother distrib- 
uted at the University of Munich a 
leaflet exhorting her fellow students 
“to strive for the regeneration of the 
mortally mutilated German spirit.” 
She was sentenced to death, and exe- 
cuted a few hours later. 

Another picture in this book shows 
us a thoughtful 53-year-old Social 
Democratic editor, his face ennobled 
by suffering and faith, taken in the 
“People’s Court” where he faces his 


Nazi enemies. Charged with plotting 
against the Fuehrer, too proud -to 
defend himself, he wrote before his 
execution: “One’s own life is a 
proper stake for so good and just a 
cause. We have done what was in 
our power.” 

His name was Julius Leber, and 
his widow is the author of this book. 
Annedore Leber has remained an 
active Social Democrat while she has 
become a convert to the Catholic 
Church. She played a leading part in 
West Berlin’s fight for freedom 
against the Soviets, and now serves 
as a member of the Parliamentary 
civilian committee which investigates 
applicants for high-ranking positions 
in the new German army. This un- 
usually well-qualified author was as- 
sisted in the preparation of her book 
by a team of outstanding experts— 
among them Willy Brandt, West Ber- 
lin’s new Mayor; the Rev. Harald 
Poelchau, who served as chaplain in 
the prison in which many of this 
book’s heroes were held; and Hilde 
Walter, a writer who now lives in 
this country. 

As in a hagiography, the lives in 
this book are bound to interest quite 
a variety of readers for different rea- 
sons. There is a wealth of “human 
interest” in the 64 tragic lives of this 
book, besides its historical and politi- 
cal interest. First and foremost, how- 
ever, it bears moving and impressive 
witness to the fact that no dictator- 
ship seems powerful enough to silence 
the human conscience. 
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On STAGE 





By Henry Popkin 


Wit of ‘Look Back in Anger’ 
Camouflages Bare Plot 


IMMY PorTER, hero of John Os- 

borne’s Look Back in Anger, is 
forever making his wife Alison suf- 
fer by telling here she has not 
suffered. She goes off and suffers, and 
comes back on her knees. Jimmy is 
satisfied. His rich, full, unending 
emotionality has been justified, and 
the restrained good form of his well- 
mannered, upper-class wife is prop- 
erly rebuked. She has been put 
through a wringer, and she emerges 
unstarched. 

That is the chief issue of the play 
—a domestic situation, a conversion 
plot illustrating the need for emotion- 
ality. The theme is more psychologi- 
cal than social, although we are 
plainly shown that the working class 
is the sole repository of virtue and 
that the rest of society might as well 
consent to be atomized. What thick- 
ens the play is John Osborne’s mor- 
dant humor. 

Like the other British “angry 
young men,” including Kingsley 
Amis and John Wain, Osborne has 
great comic skill. Unlike Amis, he 
has little room for large-scale comic 
incidents. One major comic situation 
is present in the temporary replace- 
ment of Jimmy’s conventionally re- 
spectable wife by the wife’s even 
more conventional and_ respectable 
friend Helena, who becomes Jimmy’s 
mistress. 

Most of the comedy, however, is 
in Jimmy’s sharp tongue and in Ken- 
neth Haigh’s intelligent delivery of 
his lines. Jimmy keeps up a steady, 
ironic barrage against politics, reli- 
gion, newspapers, popular culture, 
the upper classes, and practically ev- 
erything else. He calls his brother- 
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in-law “the Platitude from Outer 
Space,” invents a vaudeville act to 
be called “T. S. Eliot and Pam,” de- 
scribes an effeminate friend as a “fe- 
male Emily Bronté.” The jokes are 
an effective camouflage, helping to 
divert us from the obvious intentions 
of Osborne’s plot. 

Stripped naked, the plot’s direction 
is plain. The first act shows us the 
angry husband, the sweet but shallow 
wife, and the friendly, unlearned 
Welshman who lives with them. In 
the second act, Helena pushes Alison 
toward a break with Jimmy. At just 
this point, Jimmy goes out to console 
a dying friend—fulfilling his rich 
emotionality offstage while his wife 
fulfils her poorer nature by writing 
a familiar sort of farewell note. 
Jimmy further enforces the lesson by 
making Helena his mistress. By the 
third act, Helena is giving up and 
retreating into the normal world, for 
she has even less stamina than Alison. 
Alison is conveniently ready to re- 
turn; she has suffered her first great 
loss, the death of her child, and is 
now worthy of Jimmy. Summarized 
so simply, the play must sound very 
pat, but Jimmy’s ironic humor pro- 
vides a satisfactory counterweight. 

The large issues of the play are 
remarkably clear of heavily realistic 
detail. We know that society has, in a 
general way, failed Jimmy, that the 
passing scene nauseates him. We as- 
sume that he has some vocation 
which society will not permit him to 
pursue, but the whole first act passes 
without enlightening us. We know he 
keeps a sweet-stall; that occupation 
is hideously wrong. We are at last 
enlightened; he plays the trumpet 


and ought to have a band of his own, 
He is certainly an entertainer, like 
the title-character of Osborne’s next 


play; we may be reminded that Os- { 


borne himself used to be an actor, 
Jimmy does parody songs, parody 
vaudeville. Why isn’t he on the 
stage? Why doesn’t he have a band? 


Why the sweet-stall? We are never | 


told. 


The main point of the play is emo- | 


tional. As Osborne says in the Octo- 
ber Encounter: 


“IT want to make | 
people feel, to give them lessons in | 





feeling. They can think afterwards.” | 


The play has a secondary social 


theme, but it seems to have no eco- | 


nomic implications at all. Jimmy has 
Labor party posters on his wall, and 
Osborne professes to be an_indi- 
vidualistic Socialist, but the play is 
socialistic only in its indicated sym- 
pathy for the working class. 

Look Back in Anger suggests 
parallels with American plays like 
Hatful of Rain and Streetcar Named 
Desire, which also show us troubled, 
angry husbands and frantic, preg- 
nant wives. But Jimmy’s problem is 
less tangible and more complex. He 
is not a drug addict or an illiterate 
with a hot potato in his mouth. He 
has an independent, ironic, original 
mind, and this misfortune gives him 
cause for a more subtle, more devas 
tating kind of anguish. 

Fortunately, Osborne is too much 
a dramatist to keep Jimmy this side 
of our sympathies all the time. He is 
often cruel, and the girl he calls cruel 
is a tender, wounded creature. The 
superior British company (three of 
the five created their roles in Lon- 
don) sympathetically conveys the 


honest misery created by Jimmy's [ 


honest anger. Mary Ure as the wife 
is, in fact, so superior to her function 
in the plot that she produces more 
of the camouflage badly needed by 
the author’s naked intentions. The 
plot becomes finally a convenience, 
easily enough overlooked, except as 
a container for the diatribe, the wit, 
and the moving performances which 
make Look Back in Anger so explo- 
sive on the stage. 
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the unusual by giving the first New 
York performance of a new version 
of Mussorgsky’s Songs and Dances 
of Death, featuring George London. 
This was an orchestral transcription 
of the familiar cycle of four songs 
for voice and piano, purporting to 
conform more closely to Mussorg- 
sky’s original intentions than the 
usual denatured Rimsky-Korsakov 
score. 

It is one of the ironies of musical 
history that Mussorgsky suffered 
more at the hands of his friends 
than most other composers suffered 
at the hands of their enemies. Born in 
a well-to-do Russian family of musi- 
cal tastes and interests, Mussorgsky 
spent some time as an Army officer be- 
fore he turned to full-time composing. 
He had his share of the usual rough 
treatment by contemporary critics, 
but the most devastating damage was 
done by his friend, the academician 
Rimsky-Korsakov. 

It was a curious friendship. Mus- 
sorgsky probably came as close as 
anyone to being what the 18th cen- 


_ tury referred to rather snootily as 


a natural genius; Rimsky-Korsakov, 
on the other hand, was an almost 
classic example of the conservatory- 
trained artisan. He had enough of 
the artist in him to recognize Mus- 
sorgsky’s abilities, but his formal 
soul was shocked by what he no 
doubt considered violations of the 
rules laid down by the best thought 
of professors of composition. 

The result is that there is almost 
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Mussorgsky Minus 
Rimsky-Korsakov 


none of Mussorgsky’s music that has 
not been filtered through the slick 
—but basically pedantic—mind of 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Pictures at an 
Exhibition is one happy exception: 
A number of composers of varying 
merit (among them Ravel) have 
done orchestral transcriptions of the 
original, but the piano pieces sur- 
vive, undampened (so far as I know) 
by the wet blankets of well-meaning 
professors. 

Recently, there have been slight 
indications of a movement back to 
Mussorgsky in the raw. First, the at- 
tempt was made with Boris Godu- 
nov, with generally gratifying re- 
sults. Some complained that the 
“new” version lacked the cohesion 
and polish of the old Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov version, but even if we are will- 
ing to overlook the composer’s origi- 
nal intentions (which I am not), it 
seems to me that polish applied to 
the demonic Boris is a ridiculous 
contradiction in terms. The revised 
version, done two years ago at the 
Met, has been recorded by Metropoli- 
tan Opera Records (put out by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club). Unfortu- 
nately, Georgio Tozzi as Boris lacks 
the force demanded by the part, so it 
is difficult to make an accurate judg- 
ment of the new arrangement. 

Now we have the “new” version of 
Songs and Dances of Death. Although 
Eric Simon has not been entirely suc- 
cessful in his transcription, compari- 
son with the three available record- 
ings of the piano version will show 
that, while there has been some slight 
sacrifice of formal musical values, 
there has been a more than cor- 
responding gain in tonal color and 


the mood of despairing irony that 
was undoubtedly Mussorgsky’s aim. 

Of the recordings currently in 
press, the most polished is certainly 
the one by Jennie Tourel, with Leon- 
ard Bernstein at the piano (Columbia 
3ML-4289). But, as is often the case 
with Miss Tourel these days, it is a 
triumph of style over both material 
and voice; her performance is just a 
little too studied to fully suit the 
gloomy abandon of the music. Best 
of the lot for clarity of recording 
technique is the version by Heinz 
Rehfuss (London ffrr LL-1318), but 
the most exciting to hear is that by 
George London, with Ulanowsky at 
the piano (Columbia 3ML-4906). 
Nevertheless, though London is ex- 
cellent on this recording, giving an 
almost ideal rendition of the somber 
melodic line, the performance as a 
whole lacks something. 

Hearing London at Town Hall, 
singing the new version and with an 
orchestral backing, it becomes clearer 
than ever that the well-intentioned 
meddling of Rimsky-Korsakov was a 
basic violation of Mussorgsky’s con- 
ceptions. Simon’s transcription has 
none of the pretty, fussy harmony 
that make the piano score more aca- 
demically acceptable but consider- 
ably less genuine. In one or two 
places, Simon falters in his use of 
the strings, so that what he intends 
to be somber becomes merely mud- 
dy, but the overall impression cre- 
ates an atmosphere that admirably 
matches the mood of the Golyeni- 
schev-Kutuzov words. Simon is bet- 
ter with the woodwinds, which are 
used in such a way as to suggest that 
Mussorgsky was traveling the very 
road that the early Stravinsky ex- 
plored some years later. 

All in all, the Town Hall perform- 
ance raised the hope that this tran- 
scription will be recorded, so as to 
enable a more leisurely comparison 
with the earlier versions. I am con- 
vinced that, while the new orchestral 
version might not show up as the 
be-all and end-all, it would further 
underline the deficiencies of the 
Rimsky-Korsakov arrangement. 
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SPIVACK 


I couldn’t agree more with Robert G. Spivack 
on the need for a little verbal self-discipline 
among the perpetual Eisenhower critics (“Better 
Late Than Never,” NL, October 7). The events 
at Little Rock could have a long-range impact 
on American politics. 

But I don’t agree with Spivack’s tendency 
to underestimate himself. It’s because he and 
other liberal commentators have spoken up at 
those White House press conferences that 
Eisenhower and some Republicans have shifted 
their position. Theirs is a powerful voice, even 
when they don’t know they are being listened to. 

Incidentally, I think congratulations are in 
order for Leo Cherne, Dr. Harry Gideonse, 
Senator Jacob Javits and the other leaders of 
Freedom House who praised the President for 
his “decisive action.” 


Washington, D. C. L. C. O’Brien 


DEWEY 


Thanks for printing Max Eastman’s cogent 
and lively critique of Sidney Hook and John 
Dewey (“Lincoln Was No Pragmatist,” NL, 
September 23). As one who studied under 
Dewey 30 years ago at Columbia, and who 
had numerous contacts with him in the years 
that followed, I can join Eastman on the 
ramparts in his battle to keep clear Dewey’s 
pragmatic definition of truth, which, as he 
says, was the dominant motive in all Dewey’s 
philosophizing. Eastman shows more clearly 
and neatly than I have ever seen it done, how 
fatally wrong Dewey was. Dewey by his 
philosophy, so much in contrast with his modest 
personality, unwittingly contributed to the 
growth of power intoxication which plagues 
our world, 
Philadelphia Rosert HECKERT 

Max Eastman says it will be sad for him 
“to mount the ramparts all alone” in the 
“battle” against a prevailing misuse of the 


ber of times I have seen Khrushchev referred 
to as a “pragmatist” recently, in some cases t 
even by people who regarded him as a “true | 
believer,” has made me wince. 

But I also have to wince at Eastman’s at. 
tempt to clear up the matter. He purports to 
criticize John Dewey’s account of pragmatism, 
In fact, what he says applies only to certain 
weak moments of William James—when the | 
latter implied that an idea was “true” merely 
if it confronted people. The American philoso- 
pher who introduced the term “pragmatism,” 
Charles Peirce, objected so much to James's 
crude interpretation that he disowned it and 
introduced the term “pragmaticism” to represent 
what he had meant. His main point was that 
the truth of an idea could only be determined 
in terms of what it does rather than what it 
is, that its operational consequences are what 
makes it true or false. He gave a technical 
answer to a technical question in the theory | 
of knowledge, which he saw abused by those 
who thought that an idea, even a crackpot idea, 
“worked” if it made someone happy. 

As Joseph L. Blau of Columbia University | 
(in Men and Movements in American Philoso- i 
phy) puts it: “Peirce’s pragmatism involves 7 
a theory of meaning which is operational; his 
definitions are, as he puts it, precepts. The | 
definition of a word leads the investigator to | 
the object denoted by the word. ‘The ra 
tional import of a word or other expression 
lies exclusively in its conceivable bearing upon | 
the conduct of life.’ Similarly, the association | 
of the meaningfulness of a statement with 
the possibility of proving it true or false ex 
perimentally is equivalent to saying that a 
statement means that ‘if a given prescription 
for an experiment ever can be and ever is 
carried out in an act, an experience of a given 
description will result.’ The meaning thus given 
will always be a general statement, conditional 
in its form; it is ‘the general description of 
all the experimental phenomena which the) 
assertion of the proposition virtually predicts.” } 


term “pragmatism.” He is not alone. The num. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation » Rockefeller Center * Ci 6-4600 
“LES GIRLS” stamno 
GENE KELLY- MITZI GAYNOR-KAY KENDALL-TAINAELG 
[Produced by SOL C. SIEGEL + Directed by GEORGE CUKOR 
Music and Lyrics by COLE PORTER 
An M-G-M Picture in CinemaScope & Metroceler 


eum ON THE GREAT STAGE 


a “CONFETTI’’—Briiliant new 
revue...with the Rockettes, Corps 
de Ballet, Choral Ensemble ..."Kol 
Nidrei” with Symphony Orchestra. 
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S THE New LeabER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 
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- James, unfortunately, emphasized unduly the 
alteration in individual experience as the hall- 
/ mark of the “verification” process, even speak- 

ing of “the truth’s cash-value in experimental 
terms.” Josiah Royce justly mocked this when 
* he said that James would put a witness on the 
' stand and ask him to swear “to tell the ex- 
pedient, the whole expedient, and nothing but 
ye expedient, so help him future experience.” 
This criticism does not apply to Peirce, who, 
‘as Blau says, restricted “truth only to those 
ideas which would be agreed upon by an 
infinite community of laboratory scientists,” and 
avoided James’s “large, loose way” of in- 
terpreting agreement as agreeableness. If prag- 
matism means that an idea has truth as long 
as it has agreeable consequences in some in- 
dividual, anywhere, there would hardly be such 
a thing as a false idea, since the most ridiculous 
nonsense can make somebody happy. 
According to Eastman, Dewey agreed in this 
instance with James. “Dewey’s mistake,” he says, 
“was to identify truth . . . with the happy 
| outcome of the whole process.” Well, “happy” 
is a tricky word and one can be slap-happy 
about it. But Eastman himself, I am sure, be- 
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